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[‘*i WISH I HAD NEVER SEEN YOU, FOR YOU HAVE SPOILED THE WHOLE WOBLD FOB 


A WOODLAND NYMPH. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


OHAPTER I. 


Justin Branscomse frowned : he had moored 
his boat in shia sequestered spot in the hope 
of enjoying perfect quiet, whilst he dipped 
deeply into the latest mathematical work ; and 
now must perforce be disturbed by pro. 
longed peals of girlish laughter. 

He glanced towards the shady woods with 
most marked disapproval; why, if folks must 
pionio, did they not choose someother spot? And 
as he thought this he heard. the rush of feet, 
light as those of a hare, the rippling laughter 
oame nearer and nearer, and suddenly he saw 
amongst the greenery the slim figure of a 
young gil, pursued by two companions, 

She looked like a woodland nymph in her 
white gown, with her dark hair loose upon her 
shoulders, and her riantc face all aglow with 
health and merriment. That she had not seen 
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him was very evident ; but the foremost of her 
pursuers catching a glimpse of a manly figure 
drew hastily back, an example which the 
second quickly followed, and the solitary girl 
remained, 

Bhe cried out her defiance; and then Jastin 
guessed that she had been notified of his pre- 
sence, for all at once she bent her face fally 
upon him, The brown eyes fall of grave in- 
quiry were fixed upon him steadily a moment, 
with all the unconscious curiosity of a child; 
then, slowly letting the bough she had drawn 
before her drop, she turned away almost as 
swiftly as she had come. Bat through the 
stillness of the summer air her words reached 
him, for her voice was of a singularly pure 
character, — 

‘‘What a nuisance summer tourists are ! 
one falls upon them in all sorts of places; 
they are ubiquitous,” 

‘* Bat, Aileen,” another voice remonstrated, 

“Bat me no buts,” interrupted the first 
speaker, and then silence once more reigned 
supreme, and, with scarcely another thought 
to the girl, Jastin returned to his book. 

But she was destined to cross his path again 














me!" SAID JUSTIN, BITTERLY, } 


that day; he had launched and then strolled 
from the farmhouse where he boarded to the 
high road beyond, looking for the advent of 
the mail, when he heard the clatter of horse’s 
hoofe, and saw an animal and rider coming 
towards him at spparently perilous speed. 

Saddenly the captious wind veered round, 
and, making free with the girl's hat, blew it 
in Justin’s direction, It was the work of a 
moment to secure it, but he had to wait some 
time before the pony could be brought to a 
standstill, and then, with a grave bow present- 
ing it to her, he said,— 

* Pardon me, but isn't it a trifle foolhardy 
to ride at such a pace? "’ 

The brown eyes met his very frankly, and 
with a curious unwillingness he acknowledged 
to himself that they were lovely. 

‘“‘ Foolhardy !”’ said the girl; ‘oh! Spitfire 
ia as safe as a carthorse—with me ; and I hate 
going slowly. Thank you so much,” as she 
received and adjasted her hat; ‘it was 80 
kind of you to take so much trouble on my 
account,” and with a gracious amile she rode 
away, whilst Jastin returned to the farm- 
house. 
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Mra, Linger, the farmer’s wife, had wit- 
nezsed the whole occurrence, and uow she 
eaid,— 

‘*That’s Miss Fitzroy, sir. I think you 
said you bad letters of introduction to her 
father? Well, sir, you'll find him a nice 
pleasant gentleman, although he hasn't a 
shonght beyond Miss Aileen, and shere’s small 
wonder in that, seeing he’s only got her. She 
is such a lovely young lady #00, sir.” 

‘‘TIg she!” he anawered, withont entha- 
siasm, ‘' I had not noticed.” 

“ Oh, they call ber the Beauty of Brook. 
lands ; she deserves the name.”’ 

'*She seems a trifle wild and hoydenish.” 

* Bhe is fond of fan, it is true, sir; amd ag 
wilfal as she possibly can be; but, them, that 
is her father’s fault, he has alwaga iled 
her ; but we would not like to have Miss Aileen 
altered in any way.” 

“It always appears to me spoiled children 
are obnoxious and overbearing.” 

‘Misa Fitzroy ia the nicest, moss unassum- 
ing young lady Iknow, I wish Leonid speak 
as highly for the Vicar’s lady and daughters, 
Bhe is & great heiress, sir; bus I don't believe 
she ever gives & thought to her money, she ia 
just like a happy child."’ 

Then, seeing her boarder was apparently 
sarfeited with Miss Aileen Fitzroy's praises, 
she burried away to her never-ending duties, 
and Justin thought « little lazily of the girl, 
who, despite her beauty, had not impressed 
him very favourably. 

“She is a flippant little thing,” he said, 
‘‘and her flippancy passes here for friendli- 
ness and good nature, I have a good mind 
not to present Thurley's letters, because I may 
run a risk of meeting her. I suppose she is 
lovely, and, of course, she knows it, and will 
expect every man she meets to pay her pretty 
compliments; and I can't make small talk. 
I don’t think I will go." 

Bat on the following morning he presented 
himeelf at Fitzroy Manor, and was graciously 
received by its owner, a white-bearded vener- 
able man, who had the look of an invalid. 

‘*Ah!" he said, ‘‘ Thorley is one of my 
oldest and most esteemed friends—for his sake 
I weloome you most heartily, and for your 
own. He speaks so highly of your acquire. 
ments that Iam proud to know you. You 
will lunch with us, I hope, it is so rarely one 
meets an Oxford man down here, and my 
health forbids me leaving home." 

With many thanks Jastin Branscombe 
declined the proffered hospitality; but Mr, 
Fitzroy so pressed him at last to dine with 
him and spend a pleasant evening, that it 
would have been discourteous to refuse. 

So at six o’clook he went once again to the 
Manor, feeling annoyed with himself for doing 
80; because, if the truth must be told, the 
young Oxford tutor had little love for society 
in general, and still less for feminine com- 
panionsbip. 

He bad even grown to despise women as & 
class, They had no minds, he would say, or 
if by chance they possessed such a commodiiy, 
they were so over-anxious to make good their 
claim to the whole world that they became 
unbearable, 

Mies Fitzroy did not receive him, and her 
father amiled indalgently over her lack of 
pavoinality, 

‘* We will not wait for Aileen,” he said ; 
‘' the ohild takea little connt of time, and we 
are quite used to her ways, This is not a 
household that moves with the precision of 
clockwork; even our meala are movable 
feasts.” 

So they eat down together, and presently 
there came the light fall of swift feet, the 
—_ of ® woman’s abirts, and a voice that 
cried ,— 

“Ob, dad! I am late again. I, who 
promised reformation ;" and then she stood in 
the open doorway biashing, and ever 60 little 
confused to meet the stranger's grave eyes. 

She bad forgotien all about her father's 
informal invite. To her Justin Branscombe 
was but a unit, and, at present, he did not 





interest her. But she underwent the cere- 
mony of introduction with a gracious ease 
many & society woman might envy, it 80 
natural; and she smiled as she slipped into 
her seat, saying,— 

“‘Mr. Branscombe and I have met before, 
dad. He was good enough to restore my hat 
to me, and," with a mischievous glance from 
behind the epergne ‘‘ to remonstrate with me 
upon my foolhardy riding.” 

“Do you often indulge in such violent 
exercise ?”’ asked Justin, with lazy curiosity. 

* Oh, yes; though sometimes Spitfire and I 
travel at a snaii’s pace. That is when I have 
& good and methodical mcod upom me; bus 
Spite = -. ag ~— 2 be obtigt 's 

itfire knows my moods, an ng 

h to accommodate herself to them.” 

“You are fortunate in the possession of 
such an intelligent beast ;'’ and then he began 
to talk with his host on matters of common 
interest, until he almost forgot the presence 
of the girl, for she made not the slightest 
attempt fo join in the conversation; and when 
at last he turned with an apology upon his 
lips for his forgetfulness, he did not utter it, 
beoause the look on her face, in her deep 
brown eyes, showed she had been an intelligent 
and 8 iative listener. 

« you for an intellectual treat,” she 
eaid, inher soft voice. ‘“ You have given dad 
and I@ very happy hour. There are so few 
people round Brooklands who really care for 

ure,” 

And then before he could reply she was 
gone; but he began to feel & diatinot interest 
in this girl of seventeen, who, with all her 
love of fun and frolic, was yes capable of 
ommmmciating the very thiggs he held most 


ear, 

When they joined her in the drawing.room 
ehe was playiog, and as Justin afterwards 
said, “playing divinely,” one of Beethoven's 
divine sonatas. 


Now music was Justin’s one pasgion, and 
he moved instantly to her side, She con- 
tinued playing without s0 much as glancing 
athim. I+ pleased him to see she was totally 
without self-consciousness, and wholiy 
wrapped in the beauty of the strainsof melody 
which flooded the room, 

She gave a little sigh when she bad ended, 
and then, for the firat time, hia 
presence, apologised quaintly for her “ very 
cavalier reception ;'’ but he urged her to say 
no more, thanking her for the pleasure she 
had given him, and begging she would not 
cease. But she, with a pretty wilfulness 
= was part and parcel of her nature, 
said,— 

‘*I will play no more unless you contribute 
to my amusement. Do you sing, Mr. Branc- 
combe ? ” 

He confessed he did, and instantly the little 
white hands thrust a whole pile of loose music 
towards him. From it he selected “ Adéliedd,” 
and presently his mellow tenor was rising to 
her sympathetic accompaniment. 

It was a favourite song of hers, and as he 
sang the closing words with more of passion 
than be was aware, every pulse in that lithe 
young body throbbed to the words and musio, 


‘Soon, O wonder, a flow’r upon my grave shall 
glitter 
With thy name, Adéliedé,” 


‘ Thank you," said Aileen, at the conclu- 
sion, Iam your debtor.” 

She had all a child’s frankness and inno- 
cence, united to a womanly dignity beyond 
her years. It filled Jastin with something 
like wonder. He did not yet know that her 
life had been ordered in such a fashion as to 
make her unlike society girls. 

She had never bad a resident governess ; 
masters had come and e, teaching her 
those arta for which she showed aptitude ; bu 


in all other things her father had been her 
only tutor, and all her days being spent with 
him, she had grown wise in many maiters, 
whilst as simple as a child in others, 





“There is more in her than I belieyed,’’ 


th # Justin, and his eyes were very 

friendly as they rested _ her. 

mn rn she met that friendly gaze she laughed 
gaily. 

‘I believe we may be good comrades," she 
said, with » awift glance from beneath her 
long lashes, “although when we have met 
previously you have been very much inclined 
to act the severe mentor to me; What a frown 
you wore when I disturbed your reading, but 
you know you had absolutely no right to be in 
those waters; and then, again, when you gave 
assistance yesterday, it was given ‘ grudgingly 
and of necessity,’ not because you thought I 
deserved it. Bat,” ss the colour mounted to 
his swarthy cheeke, ‘I freely forgive you all, 
begause you rendered ‘ Adéliedé’ as it ought 
to he rendered.” 


ane ~~ ard the Seton bint of 
itery. was only the outspoken pleasure 
and praise of a child ; and dismissing the sub- 
ject with a ity which was as startling as 
it was she went on,— 

“You musi gee my lilies, 
now #6 perfection, so golden and white, 50 
heavy soented, that I could linger about them 
all day, and it is — grief to me to see 


They are jast 


them 

Mr. Fitzroy d. 

‘‘ Aileen is im the imperative mood and 
must be obeyed; as for me, I prefer remaining 
here. I bave had too much experience of 
rheumatism to courtit again.” 

So Jastin followed the girl thro the 
French window. .Itwas a divine night, the 
air so softand sweet with the scent of flowers. 
In the wood beyond, the nightingales were 
making mad melody; a miniature waterfall 
tinkled close by, whilst 


‘* Fading flecks of bright opalescence, 
But faintly dappled a saffron sky.” 


Aileen gave a sigh of pure and utter delighé. 

“Don’t talk if you;wish to be silent,” she 
said, in a very low voice, * the night is too 
good for speech.” - 

In silence they walked to her great bed of 
lilies, and then she spoke again. 

“Shall I givo you some? your eyes say 
yes,’ and the delicate kanda began gently tc 
gather the exquisite blossoms, ‘' Will you 
think me a very dreadfal young woman wher 
I say I hate to see my favourite flowers in the 
hands of those horrid saints in the National 
Gallery? I like best to associate them with 
Rossetti’s ‘ Blessed Damosel ;' you know, ix 
his vision, — 


** She had three lilies in her hand, 
And the stars in her hair were seven.” 


Jastin turned to look at her; she was 
standing with her bands flower-filled, & 
mystic light in her lovely eyes, and for the 
first time in his life his heart beat a little 
faster because of a girl’s beauty, a girl's pre- 
sence. He was inclined to be angry with 
himself that this was so, but, when with her 
pretty smile ehe gave her treasures into hiz 
keeping, that vague sense of annoyance leit 


m. 
Long they lingered together in the garden, 
and to his amazement and delight Justia 
found this little country-bred ca knew aome- 
thing of all his favourite authors and pcets. 
She had read Carlyle and Arnold until their 
writings were as familiar to her.as household 
words. Longfellow and Tennyson hsd beer 
the first loves of her early days; William and 
Lewis Morris, Swinburne and Shakespeare 
divided the honours in her later affections. 

‘* Tt has been one of my happiest evenings,” 
Justin said as he parted wish her. “I am 
honest enough to confess I rather dreaded it. 
I did not know the treat in store for me; I 
cannot sofficiently thank you, Mias Fitzroy. 
for the pleasure you have given me. Batifl 
could in any way express my gratiinde-——” 

** You oan prove it,’ Janghed Aileen with & 
bewildering glance. ‘If I dare ask a favour 
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in return for any fancied kindness on my 
father’s part or mine, I would beg you to 
row me down the river to the wood—dad 
never was an oarsman, and I conld not 
manage ever to learn the eplendid craft.” 

‘*E shall come up for you to-morrow,” he 
paid, and all that night bis dreams were 
haunted by little wild Aileen Fitzroy. 


OHAPTER II. 


Tue big boat rocked lazily on the waters, 
and from amongst the crimson cushions 
Aileen av lazily gave utterance to her saucy 

Bhe and Jastin had now been 
t inseparable companions for a whole 
blissfal fortnight. The man knew in his heart 
that she bad grown dearer to him than he 
had ever dreamed any girl could be; she felt 
happy in a tremulous half-frightened way 
when he came, and restless when he went, but 
not to even herself had she yet confessed ‘1 
love him," and Mr, Fitzroy was blind to their 
dawning passion. 

“TI think,” eaid Aileen, “it wonld be a 
nice and kindly act to read to me, I am too 
lazy to read myself,” 

“I never encourage indolence in the 
young,” responded Jastin with admirable 
gravity, ay tA - a > mn ~ pro- 
posing you sho 8 ‘ Sweethearts’ for my 
edification,” 

‘' Singing ia altogether out of the question 
with the thermometer at niaety in the shade; 
have you no mercy?” 

“Is ia @ woman’s duty to minister to a 
man's pleasure,” laughed Justin, and Aileen 
00 gues. retoried, with the most saacy of 


*' Oh, thas ia an exploded idea; the comic 
papers have cured us of such folly, becanse 
according to their showing the woman loves 
fashion before everything, and is in the habit 
of treating her husband less kindly than she 
would her dog; she Knows nothing that she 
should, and everyébing she should not. 

Jastin’s laughter broke in upon her words. 

“ Henceforth I abjure all comio journals; 
but really this grows interesting. I had no 
idea you were great at lecturing.” 

She leaned forward with the prettiest pons, 
7 her eyes were fall of laughter, as she 
Bal — 

‘You have disappointed me, I thought 
you were above the failings of your very self. 
loving sex; if is were nos so hot I would be 
angry.” 

“ With me?" 

And now he had session of her hands 
and waa looking into her face so earnestly, so 
ardently that shes flashed, trembled, and was 
afraid of her own emotion, 

‘*'Wonld you be angry with me, Aileen? 
Ab! you little wild thing, I will not les you 
go until you have answered."’ 

With a very evident effort she met his 
glance, 

s oe yes. Why should I not be angry with 
you ” 

‘* Because, Aileen, I am your friend; andI 
hope one day to bs more. Do you remember, 
I wonder, every incident of our—our friend: 
ship as I do? The day and the manner ip 
which I first saw you—that first evening at 
your home, and your kindness to one who 
had shown no kindness to you?” 

She answered bravely,— 

** T remember all.” 

“You are young,” Jastin went on, ‘' very 
young, and I ama man of thirty. Nothing 
would be more natural than you should laugh 
at me when I tell youl love you with all my 
heart!" 

‘*I do not laugh,” she whispered back, 

“Then you Will let me hope that one day 
soon I may ask you a question, and the 
anewer shall be all that I desire? ” 

The clear cut face, instinct with love, was 
50 near her own that his breath lifted the little 
rings of hair about her brow, She gave a 
quick, convulsive shudder. 





‘(Do not press for a reply now. I am 60 
young—wait a little while; I would not have 
any mistake now—I would not hurt you in the 
fature.” 

‘* Aileen, Tam going away to-morrow. In 
& month I sball retarn. Do you think you 
will be ready then with your reply ? 

“Yes,” she murmured, ‘oh, yes! Bat 
must you go?" 

“Tt is unavoidable, Won't you lejme take 
sOme consolation with me?" 

Soe was eilenta moment. Then she said 
under her breath, — 

‘ T—TI think you may hope; but ié ia all ao 
new and strange, and I muat have time for 
thought. You are not angry with me?” 

“No; you would have to sin very badly 
against me to make me harsh towards you. 
And see, sweetheart, I will not even ask you 
to write me whilst I am away. I leave my- 
self wholly in your hands, only praying you 
will bs merciful in your remembrance of me.” 

She was very pale ay she drew her fingers 
from his clasp. Her soul was shaken to its 
centre ; and, although she would fain have 
given him her promise then, she was loath to | 
let the happy days of her childhood slip ous of | 
her grasp. 

‘* Be patient,” she said, gently, ‘‘ and I will 
try to answer as you wieh; but I promise, 
nothing. Faire you only fancy you love; 
me, and I— well, [acarcely know my own mind 
yet; but we shall learn in ® month.” 

He bowed gravely. | 

‘*T will nos urge you further. Perhaps I | 
have spoken too prematurely—if so, I have | 
bat myself to blame.” H 

And then, taking the soulls, he rowed her , 
towards home. Oaly when he had assisted ber | 
to land, in that well-remembered wood, he! 
could not let her go without some sign of love. | 

“May I kiss you—once, Aileen?” he: 
asked, and although she shivered a little, she ; 
suffered him to draw her closer and preas his | 
lips to hers; then she slipped ous of his arms 
with 8 murmured “ good-by,”’ and so was lost, 
to him for a long, long month. ! 

Trembling with a new-born happiness, 
half wishing she had answered even as he} 
prayed, Aileen sped through the brambles, 
aocroes the lawn aud into the big old hall. | 

It struck her that there was a curious; 
quietade about the house, and that Pedley, | 
the antiquated footman, looked strangely at | 
her. A vague sense of coming trouble was 
upon her as she went into her father’s | 
presence, and ‘it was not lessened by the ex- | 
preasion of his white, pinched face. | 

There was @ stranger with him, and Aileen | 
would have withdrawn at once, but Mr, | 
Fitzroy detained her by a gesture. 

‘'My dear,” he said, faintly, ‘ thia is your | 
cousin Seth.” | 

She looked at him with wide eyes, having 
no Enowledgs of any living relative, and she 
was not favourably impressed by the young 
man’s appearance—he waz such a typical | 
American. Bat as he roze and offered a long, | 
lean hand, ahe could do no less than suffer 
bim to touch the tips of her fiagers. | 

“I did nos know I had any cousins,” she 
said, coldly. | 

‘Bat you know it now,” remarked the | 
new-found one, he said “naow,” “and I 
hope we shall ‘ cotton’ to each other,” 

She moved nearer to her father. 

‘Perhaps you will tell me, papa, how this 
—this gentleman makes good his claim to 
relationship with us?” 

“Bless me,” broke in the American, 
“you're a8 practical as you're pretty, and 
that's saying a good deal. Look here, uncle, 
I'll do all the explaining. This is how it 
stands, cousin: I am Seth Fitzroy, only son 
of Bamfylde Fitzroy, and Amanda his wife, 
and these papers will prove it to anyone's 
satisfaction.” 

“With your permission,’ Mr. Fiizroy re- 
marked, wearily, ‘I will explain all to my 
daughter later on, Aileen, let us go to 
dinner.” 

It was a quiet and wretched meal to two of 








the trio, because, loviog her father go dearly, 
Aileen guessed all his moods, and felt that 
this consin’s advent boded ill for him; and 
Mr. Fitzsoy scarcely knew how he could 
break hia evil tidings to the child of hig 
love. 

Dinner being ended, Seth rose with the 
remark that he would ‘‘ go and look after his 
traps,” and so father and daughter were 
lefs alone. 

The former threw out his arms wish a 
tragic gesture, and, in a broken voice, said,— 

‘On, Aileen! oh, my dear little Aileen { 
most bitser trouble has befallen us.” 

*' Bo long as we have eaoh other, the worst 
has not come,” she answered, firmly, aluhough 
her hips aud cheeka were white. 

“You do not understand,” he groaned, 
‘“‘and ob, my little one, is breaks my bears ta 
tell you. We are dethroned, you andl; we 
have no longer any right tu remain here—ali 
along we bave been usurperg.” 

She began to tremble, bai she would not 
fai) ber dear and honoured father in the hour 
of trial, so she caid, still steadily,— 

‘This man, Seth Fiizroy, pretends te 
claim what we believed so long to be ourz, 
Upon what does he base his claim ?”’ 

**Oh, what do details matter?” peevishiy. 
“He's proved that I am an impostor, and he 
is the lawfal owner of the Manor,”’ 

“TI don’é believe it. Take courage, dear; 
we will fighé this out together,” 

“ There id no ude in fighting; be has righi 
upon bia side.”’ 

“Then,” paid Aileen, indignanily, “why 
has he been e6 long in asking for bis own! 
Who and whai is he?” 

“He ia what he professes to be; his 
papers prove that. My dear, years and years 
ago, your nucle Bamfylde was guilty of such 
&® grave Bin that ii was necessary for him to 
leave England secretly, He wené to Amorioa, 
and we beard from him at intervals for a 
period of perhaps three years; bus his lesters 
were unsatisfactory and your grandfather did 
not encourage him to give any details of his 
lite—he never held up his head after Bam- 
fylde’s shame, because, you sce, he was hig 
favourite son, being the firat-born, Well, 
three months before he died, there came a 
message from Boston to tho eifect that the 
‘black sheep’ was no more, and we could not 
grieve. Of course, hid death placed me iz 
the position of heir, and a little later I took 
possession of the estates. I don’t know what 
Bamfylde's motive was for deceiving us; per: 
haps he felt it better to die to his old life and 
associates, However that may be, he 
married, and Seth ig the issua of that 
marriage; but not even to his wife did he 
divulge the seoret of his true position, and she 
was so far from suspecting is, thas the paper 
be left behind were a revelation ta ter, Of 
course she lost no time in consulting & so- 
licitor, they had been living in coxmparative 
poverty, and he advised her tc send her sou 
over to investigate the matier. I have seen 
the doouments. We ehould be mad io dis- 
pute his claim. Oh, Aileen, Ailesn! is is hard. 
I hoped to end my days ia the home of my 
forefathers, but thaé privilege is denied me 
now!” 

She drew the poor grey head down upon 
her breast. ‘‘ Isis hard my darling,’ she said, 
‘‘ bat we may still be together.” 

‘You don’s understand,” he groaned: ‘if 
Seth Fitzroy is a hard man, he oan compel me 
to refund the revenues of all these jears. 
That would more than swallow up way listie 
property inherited froma my motber, and leave 
us helpless snd peoniless in a hard world, If 
am too old to work; you, my child, are ali 
unfitted by your life and education for ® band. 
to-hand fight with poverty and care.” 

She had grown very white, and her hears 
was like lead in her breast; but ahe waa strong 
for his sake. All his life he had ministered 
to her happiness; it was her duty vow to 
think only of his comfort. With her slender 
young arms about him, she prayed him to 
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take courage, promising to intercede with ber 


cousin on his behalf—though, indeed, she 
shrank from such a task, And he, being 
weak and old, broke utterly down, sobbing 
like a litsle child; and she lovingly soothed 
and ministered to him until he fell into a pro- 
found sleep, Then with a sigh she rose, and, 
crossing to the window, went out into the 
moonlit gardens. Wasittroe? This morn- 
ing she had been the petted heiress, favoured 
of the goda, with friends more than she could 
count; to-night she was as penniless as the 
poorest village maid if Seth Fitzroy chose to 
exact hia “ pound of flesh;”’ “and,” she mused 
bitterly, ‘' perhaps like riches, my friends will 
take wings to themselves. Oa! I wonld not 
oare eo much for myself; but—buat—father ! 
—- ! this is too oruel for you to bear and 
jive." 

And then she thought of Jastin Branscombe 
and the words he had.spoken; would he re- 
member them now that she was poor, and 
because he loved her, give a shelter and a wel- 
come to her father? And as she shooght thus 
@ strident voice with a nasal twang said, 
‘' Hey, cousin ! star-gezing are you? Well, I 
reckon I oan’t do better than join you.” 

Tne red blood flamed into her face, and her 
eyes flashed angrily. 

‘I wish to be alone," she said, frigidly. 

“Ob, yes, I know,” he retorted, with Ameri- 
oan assurance; “bat we've got to get ao- 
qasinted, 80 we can’t begin too soon, Look 
here, I ain't a bad sort of fellow it you don’t 
rab me the wrong way, and I ain't going to be 
hard on the old chap." 

‘' May I inquire who the ‘old chap’ ia?” 
asked Aileen, with a disdainfal look. 
‘At present your language is—somewhat 
pozzling.” 

“On, I say, none of that. The old chap is 
your governor, of course; and don’t you treat 
me badiy, and you won't have cause to com- 
plaio. It’s natural you shouldn't be overjoyed 
#0 see me, but I mean to act fair and equare 
with you, if you'll only be reasonable. This 
place ia mine, and I should be a fool to let it 
go. I could make things pretty rough for you 
and the old—the governor but jaat you look 
here! I'm inclined to do the generous; if 
you and—and unole Jike to stay on, you may, 
and we won't say anything about the expenseg, 
Of course, uncle can put me straight with the 
big guns round here, and you oan polish up 
the old woman—my mother, you know—she 
&in't exactly a society lady,” with a burst of 
laughter, 

Aileen drew away from him ; his coarseness 
and assurance disgusted her; bat for her 
father’s sake she contrived to say, with toler- 
able civility.— 

“Thea Mra. Fitzroy intends coming to 
England?” 

‘You bat! I’ve cabled to her already ; and 
jasta word of warning, my pretty cousin— 
treat her a little more civilly than you have 
treated me, because her temper ain’s any #00 
epayv.” 

Trouble was so new and strange to this 
hitherto petted child of fortune, that for a 
moment heart and courage failed her ; but with 
& Strength of will, for which few would have 
given her credit, she faced her cousin, 

‘* We cannot remain here as your guesta; I 
&m sure it would be a most unhappy arrange- 
ment for all parties concerned, For myself 
Task nothing, only I plead that you will not 
be hard with my father. He cannot live 
many years—he is an old man and broken 
down now with grief—at least leave him 
soffixient to supply his wants. I—T cannot 
bear that he should endare hardship.” 

‘*By Jove!” said Seth, admiringly, ‘' you're 
& plooky girl, and I like plack ; if you'll only 
ask prettily, I'll do anything you wish. Give 
me a kiss to seal our bargain?” and he 
advanced bis face towards her. 

With a sudden rush of passion she lifted 
her hand and struck him smartly across the 
om then fled like a wild thing towards the 

ouse, 





OHAPTER III, : 


Sta laughed; Aileen’s outburst amused 
him infiaitely. If she had been less distract- 
ingly pretty it might have been otherwize ; 
but as he pulled the ends of his straw-coloured 
moustache, he said, musingly,— 

‘* Well,” he pronounced it “ Wal,” “I 
guess it would be good fan to break in that 
little vixen. Lord! how she would kick over 
the traces at fret. Bat I reckon she'd have 
to give in at last, or I shouldn’s be Seth Fitz 
roy. This isn’t a bad place, though it is a 
bit quiet, My! won't mosber be in her glory ! 
And jusi to think how long I've been kept out 
of my own! I's enough to make a fellow ride 
roughshed over his own people.” 

Bat in the days whioh followed he honestly 
did his best—bat oh! how poor that beat was! 
—to set Aileen and her father at ease. 

Mr. Fitzroy was utterly prostrated, and 
unable to leave his room, and Aileen spent 
almost every hour of the day with him. 

She hated Seth that he had so broke in upon 
their seolusion and bothered her with hie 
attentiona, 

She was wiser now than when ficat Jastin 
entered her life, and she ooald not blind her- 
self to the fact that her cousin's admiration 
was rapidly growing into a love ag strong as it 
was sadden. 

She shrank from his touch and his look with 
a sick loathing which frightened her. She 
tried her utmost to meet his advances of friend- 
ship with ocivility—for were they not his 

nsioners ?—but she never could succeed in 

isguising her real feelings, Oa! would Jastin 
never come? What a dreary month it was to 
wait! and would her new-born strength hold 
out until it was ended? 

At the end of three weeks Mes. Fitzroy 
arrived. She was a sharp-featared woman, 
yet with some remains of the prettiness which 
years ago had made Bamfylde Fitzroy for: 
getfal of her valgarity. 

“Tam your ‘Aunt Mandy,'” she said, as 
she.pecked at the girl's cheek ; ‘‘and I guess 
you ain't too pleased to know me; bat there 
ain't no call for as to quarrel. You behave 
well to me, and I'll do the same by you; 
though, mind you, I don’t mean you to be 
mistress here. You'va got to remember the 
piace is ours, and always has been, though 
you've kept it from ua long enough." 

’ The scarlet colour flamed into Aileen's 
‘ace. 

‘* We are unoonscious usurpers, Mrs. Fitz- 
roy. Not for worlds would my father have 
wronged any living creature. Oh, I would 
fo Heaven he was not dependent u your 
mercy and your bounty—the bread of charity 
is hard to eat," 

Anant Mandy looked at her curiously. 

‘*I daresay it do fare hard to lose what 
never was yours; but Seth ain’t one to be 
mean over things, so you needn’s worry over 
that. Now, you'd better give up } ey keys to 
me. Iain’t got any idea of letting servants 
do as they like.” 

Without a word Aileen complied, and then 
escaped to her father's room, her heart so 
full of bitterness and grief that she could with 
difficalty restrain her tears. Presently Seth 
joined his mother. 


‘See, here, old lady," he said, “I don't|& 


osre a fig for the old chap; but I’m going to 
have him treated fair and eqaare co long as 
Aileen will behave nicely to me, I'm going 
to marry her, that's what I'm going to do.” 

“Jf she'll have you,’’ sneered his mother, 
‘and you with your money might do better,"’ 

** Don't you believe it. English ladies ain't 
over and above fond of marrying ignorant 
chaps like me, even if they have got a pile of 
money; and I love the girl—there, that's the 
solemn trath. Then, there’s another thing ; 
these old families don’t like us, they won’s 
even look at me—they stick to the old boy. 
And you know the governor was never any 
great shakes—see, if I marry the girl they'll 
| us @ footing here for her sake and her 
ather's."’ 


Mrs. Fitzroy looked thoughtfal, She wasa 
shrewd woman, and she ssw the reason in her 
son's arguments. Yes, all things considered, 
it was better he should marry his cousin, so 
she said,— 

‘I ain’s the one to cross your wishes, Seth. 
If the girl’ll have you, I “t got nothing to 
say against it,” 

Bat for all that she made Aileen’s life a 
burthen almost too grievous to be borne. 
Daily she reminded her of her fortunate state 
in possessing such kindly and generous rela- 
tives, and by every petty means in her power 
made her understand her indebtedness. 

It seemed to the girl she must die of her 
pain, and only the thought that Jaetin would 
soon return enabled her to endare “' the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortane,’’ 

Mrs. Fitzroy had taken Spitfire into her own 
service. The girl made no remonstrance ; but 
one day Seth found her in the stable carens- 
ing her favourite, and seeing the tears in her 
dark eyes, said,— 

“TI gay, Aileen, why don’t you ride your 
pony now?” 

My pony!" she echoed. ‘I have nothing 
now thatI can call my own. Iam soarocely 
likely to forget that so soon.” 

‘Oh, rubbish ! You've been listening to the 
old lady's nonsense, but you mustn't mind it. 
Her barkis worse than her bite ; and look here, 
Aileen, don’t you go thinking I dge you 
anything, because I don't; and if you like 
you need never leave here, say the word, and 
=a you mistress of the place once 

n,”’ 

She tried to pass him by, but he caught and 
held her by the waist. 

‘* You may as well hear me now as Jater on, 
because I mean to say what I’ve got to say— 
there’s nothing like striking while the iron's 
bot—and,” with a nervous laugh, “if you'll 
give me this little hand, all that’s mine is 
thine.” 

‘* Let me go,” she cried, ‘I cannot listen! 
I oan never marry you!—I do not love you! 
—I—hate you !—oh, loose me!" 

Bat he atill retained his grasp of her, and 
his face had darkened ominously, ‘‘ You'll 
sing to another tane soon,” he eaid. “I 
know you don’t think me good enough to look 
at, but you will have to get over your pretty 
pride, my dear, and to unders what sort 
ot fellow lam. I'm ready to forgive all your 
nasty speeches, if you'll jast say ‘Seth, I'll 
marry you,’ bat if not” 

“If not?” she questioned breathlessly. 
‘| What then?” 

**Qaoly this; 1’ll make the old man refand 
every penny he has ever used of mine, and 
you may both starve, for all I care.” 

His passion was awfal to see, aud even 
her stout little heart quailed, although she 
answered sharply, “I think I ‘understand 
what sort of fellow’ you are without troubling 
you for farther explanation; and I will die 
before I yield to you, you coward.” 

He thrast her away roughly, and with a 
brutal laugh said, “I can wait; I will wait 
until you come to me on your knees entreating 
meroy; but I won't lose you. I love you all 
the more for your spirit, and I'll break you in 
yet, you little shrew; and then, before she 
uessed hia intention, he kissed her upon her 
pretty mouth. 

Her strength failed her then; in her humi- 
liation and anger sha barat into a flood of 
tears, When she had recovered something 
like her ordinary composure Seth was gone, 
and only one thing was clear to her, she and 
her father could not remain longer at Brook- 
lands. She went to him, her eyes all red with 
weeping, and her whole body tremulous with 
outraged pride, 

‘Daddy dear!” she said in a queer, an- 
certain voice, “are you very, very much afraid 
of poverty?” 

‘*Why do youask? Who has been vexing 
you? Ieit that low-born American woman? 
She muet understand that I will not suffer 





any ingolence,”’ 
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‘Ah, dear! beggars cannot be choosers ; and 
we are beggars.” 

‘* We are comparatively poor,” he answered 
querulously, for sickness and trouble had 
sorely aged and changed him; “but we have 
enough and to spare for our wants, and there 
are many who would envy us. There, there 
child, bear up a little longer; when I have 
somewhat recovered we will leave here. I[ 
have been thinking of taking Rosemary 
OCottage—the rent is reasonable.” 

“My dear! oh, my dear, you don’t under- 
stand ; we ahall be absolutely beggared ; there 
will be nothing ieft for us to call our own!” 

He sat erect amongst his pillows, fear in hia 
eyes, @ terrible fear in hig heart. “ Speak 
plainly,” he said hoarsely, ‘‘I never was good 
at conundrums.” 

‘' Daddy ! I don’t know how to break it to 
you gently; but it is boet I shall tell you. 
Seth Fitzroy intends claiming his back reve- 
nues; you know what that means for us.” 

Mr. Fitzroy was ghastly white, but he con- 
trived to say—‘I have his promise to the 
contrary.” 

‘* That promise he will break ; but, darling, 
we shall not be friendless, and I shall fiad 
work to do!” 

‘To leave my home, my dear home!” he 
cried in an awfal voice; ‘oh, that will kill 
me, Is there no alternative ?”’ 

“Yes; he has promised to be meroifal to 
me if I will marry bim.” 

‘Then you must do it; he is not the hus- 
band I would have chosen for you——" 

‘* Father!” she cried in dreadfal accents, 
‘' this trouble has distracted you. You cannot 
wieh thie thing. I hate Seth, and there is 
somebody coming for me soon whom I love, 
and who for my sake will be good to you!” 

**Oan he restore my home and happiness to 
me? You have deceived me, and you must 
suffer fur your deceit. You muss marry 
Beth, I say is!” 

“T cannot, I will not; even my love for 
you would recoil from such a sacrifice.”’ 

‘Very well. I am an old man, death is 
not far off—go your ways, and remember that 
you helped to compass my death.” 

* No, no! You do not mean such bitter 
words; you do not know what you are saying 
now. And, dear, I would not tell you before 
about my lover, because I was not quite 
certain of my own heart; bat he is your 
ee valued friend, Jastin Brans- 
combe,” 


But he repeated harshly, ‘' You must 
marry Seth.” 

*' Wait,” she cried, in an agony of pain and 
fear. ‘ What you ask isa hard thing, and I 
must have time for thought. Let me make a 
condition with you; if Mr. Branscombe does 
not retarn in the course of a fortnight I shall 
know it was all a mistake—our little dream— 
and—and then I will try to please you, 
although Heaven knows I would die rather 
than link my life to Seth's or accept a boon 
from his hands.” 

Her concession did not satisfy him, but she 
was steadfast to promise no more, believing, 
in her loving worship of Justin, that in some 
way he would contrive to help her and save 
her father’s life, 

She never reproached him with his selfish. 
ness, she never answered angrily when he 
“‘arged her sair’’ to marry the man she 
loathed and he despised; but bore with all 
his vagaries with a patience wonderfol and 
pathetic to behold. Bat as the days went by 
she grew paler and sadder, and only the 
blessed hope of Justin's return supported her. 

In silence she bore Aunt Amanda’s bitter 
sneers and galling condescension, and fenced 
berself about with euch dignity that even 
Seth was kept at bay. And then one morn. 
ing she rose with bright eyes and steadfast 
face; Jastin would be with her ere the close 
of the day! So she wore her prettiest gown, 
and her heart was lifted from its deep depres. 
sion; she even sang as she went abont, all 
unconscious or unheedfal of Seth's frowning 
looks, for from her father he had learned the 





cause of her unwonted bappiness, and he hated 
his rival with the deadlicat hate. 

All through that long day he watched her ; 
where she went he followed, skulking behind 
trees and bashes, keeping his watch with the 
hate growing more terrible in his dark heart. 
The morning wore by without bringing Jastin, 
but Aileen was neither depressed nor doubt- 
fal; and still when the afternoon came she 
lingered in the gardens, nothing but a vague 
sense of disappointment in her heart that he 
tarried so long upon the way. 

The short day closed in, bat he did not 
come ; and then indeed her courage began to 
fail, and she could ill endure Seth’s open 
triamph or his mother’s covert sneers. 

“Toe man of your choice is a terrible 
laggard in love,” the young fellow said mali- 
cioualy ; “‘if he neglects you now, what may 
you not expeect in the future?” 

She was too proud to reply, and went at an 
early hour to her own room, She could not 
understand what Justin's conduct meant; 
wae it that he had boen merely amusing a few 
idle hours by making her heart so wholly 
and irrevocably his, that she could not take 
it back again if she would? No, no, she 
would put that thought away as unworthy 
her, and @ sin against him, 

She would have patience; to-morrow he 
would come, and then what grief on earth 
could touch her, save the very natural one of 
leaving her own dear home? Bat the 
morrow brought no lover, nor many morrows; 
and though her heart was like lead in her 
breast she clung tenaciously to her hope, for 
hope dies hard with the young. Bat when a 
fortnight had gone by bringing neither Jastin 
nor any tidings of him, she yielded herself 
wholly to despair, and in answer to her 
father's reiterated entreaties said,— 

** Waat does it matter now what happens 
to me? §3th F.iz‘oy at least has the marit of 
loving me and loving me for mysaif along 
Let it ba as you and he wishes.” ; 

** Heaven bless you, dear. I am sure S-th 
will do hia best to make your life a happy ons; 
and it is very ¢ai3y now to see why Brans. 
oombe has never retarned. He has probably 
heard of the change in your fortune, and no 
doubt congratulates himself that you did not 
actually accept him.” 

Was that trae? Oh! Heaven help her, was 
it troe? Bat even if it were, what;did it 
— to her now, seeing she would marry 

et 





CHAPTER IV. 


Setu joined Aileen by an open window. His 
face wore & look of triamph, and his pale eyes 
had taken light and colour to themselves. His 
— hareh voice was almost tender as he 
said,— 

** Aileen, your father has sent me to you,” 

She never looked at him, she never tarned 
her head; but an involuntary shiver passed 
over the lithe young figure. 

‘* Well?’ she questioned, coldly, and as she 
spoke she drew a little farther from him ; but 
what did he care for that? He had won the 
game, and she being a girl of spirit naturally 
objected to defeat. So he answered, joca- 

‘Tam glad to hear it ia well, my dear, and 
that you have made up your mind to marry 
me. ‘Pon my soul, my girl, you couldn't do 
better. See what you gain by giving into my 
wishes, and I mean to do the right thing by 
you when we're married.” 

The coarseness and valgarity of his speech 
made her wince; never had she hated him so 
thoroughly ae then; but she constrained her. 
self to say, calmly,— 

“Tam grateful to you for your oharity and 
condescension.” 

“On! hang that," Seth retorted, elegantly ; 
“if you’re only a good girl we'll forget the 
charity, though it ien’é every fellow in my 
position would do that. As for condescension, 
well, though I might do better, 





















cousin, and I've enough for us all. Now let 
me look at your pretty face.” 

Slowly she turned her head, and it startled 
even Seth to see how white were the smooth, 
curved cheeks, how strange a fire slambered 
in the great, dark, anguished eyes. Bat he 
was not easily abashed or repulsed, go he said, 


coolly,— 

*' And look here, my dear, we'll forget all 
about that other fellow who found you so 
amusing for a little while. You don’é like the 
idea of being Mrs. Seth yet, but you'll soon 
grow used to it, and be one of the most affeo- 
tionate little wives under the sun, Now give 
me a kiss, or must I steal one?’ 

“Neither!” she said, in a voice which for 
all ita low tone was sharp and angry. “I 
know that I must expect no mercy from you, 
that no entreaties of mine will move your hard 
heart to compassion, and so for my father's 
sake I consent to sacrifice myself; but until 
the sacrifice is complete I will go my own 
way, and refase to allow you a lover's 
privileges. When I am your wife I must 
submit to your caresses and your blows alike, 
because I shall be your slave, purchased with 
your own money!” 

** Don's go too far,” Seth snarled, your 
tongue may run away with your reason too 
often. I might take vengeance for every 
nasty word you have said to me, if I were 
inclined, and you couldn’t help yourself. Aa 
you were pleased to say, you will be my slave ; 
don’t you make me remember that to your 
own coaé!"’ 

Her eyes gleamed like stars from beneath 
her level browa, and she laughed scornfally, 
perbaps to conceal the terror and pain in her 
heart. Then she half turned as though to 
leave him; bat Seth's mood had changed 
again, and now he said, with clumsy 
entreaty,— 

*: Don’s let's quarrel, sweetheart, and a$ the 
start, tco, I'll be as good as gold to yon, if 
you'll only les me, and I won’t so much as ask 
for a kiss until you're my wife, if you'll j-s¢ 
treat m: & bit civilly, Waosn shau Wo be 
married?” 

“When you please,” she answered, reck- 
leesly; ‘* when a thing has to be done, it is wel 
to do it at once,” 

“By Jove, you're right, and after all I don’t 
believe you hate me half as badly as you pre- 
tend. I ain’t a bit afraid but you'll come at 
last to care for me as I do for you. Anyhow, 
I’m willing to run the risk. And we'll pull 
the affair cff ina month from to-day. Eh? 
Oan you be ready ?”’ 

** Yes, if is ia your wish;” but in her heart 
she prayed, ‘‘Oh! may I die before that evil 
day comes.” 

Then “ Aunt Mandy” was acquainted with 
the betrothal, and, having pecked her niece’s 
cheek, proceeded to enlarge upon the advan- 
tage acoraing to her from marriage with her 
son, and congratulated her upon her extreme 
luckinees. Aileen liatened in chill silence, 
with proud face and close-set lips; and later 
when her engagement was announced, to the 
astonishment of the county, she received con- 
gratulations and half-veiled condolences alike 
with stoiciem. Everybody was surprised, 
some not a little disgusted; but if Mr. Fitzroy 
did not object to receive his nephew for his 
son why shoald they ? and, for Aileen’s sake, 
doors that were closed to him began to open, 
and even “Aunt Mandy” was occasionally 


admitted to some lesser enterjainment at 


some minor house; she was not satisfied, but 


still she did not complain, knowing that the 
thin edge of the wedge hai been inserted, and 


all the rest would be very easy or acoompliazh- 


ment. 
In horrible dread of the fature, in ever 


psinfal remembrance of the past, Aileen lived 
throngh ten weary days, trying to school her 
rebellions heart to snbmiesion and patience. 


It was towards the close of an early 


Ostober day that she walked slowly and sadly 
through the grounds, to a place where the 
hedge was broken by a wicket gate. It was 
still you're my | vain and foolish to dream of Justin now, bus 
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the thought of him had drawn her hither ; for 
here co often in that baloyon time she had 
not valaed half bighly enough whilat it was 
with her, they two—he and she—had loitered 
in the sweet dask of the summer evenings. 
Bhe leaned her elbows upon the topmost bar, 
and looked with sad unseeing eyes through 
the gathering gloom. Then suddenly she 
heard a step, & step she would have known 
amongst & thousand, although it was slower 
than it used to be. And she caught her 
breath, and trembled through all her young 
body—with joy that after ali Jastin was true, 
With sgony because she was the promised wife 
of another. Bat she did not try to avoida 
meeting, she so hungered to see him once again, 
and when a figure emerged from out of the 
chill grey mist she stretched out eager, 
pleading hands; in an instant he had caught 
and kissed them, and the voice she had hoped 
never again to hear was saying, “‘I have 
come at last, dear heart; I could nos come 
before.’’ 

Not one word could she utter in reply, and 
he went on, “ Are you angry with me for the 
delay? I have been ill, seriously ill at a 
remote Irish village, and I could not have 
written even if I would and you had not for- 
bidden metodoso. Bat I knew you would 
not doubt me, because I judged your heart by 
my own ; and assconas they would let me leave 
my bed. I travelled night and day to reach 
you. What! not one word, Aileen?’ and 
ail the while he spoke bis dark eyes rested on 
her pale loveliness with all @ lover's fervour. 
‘Are you angry still?” 

With a sharp ory she wrested herself from 
bia hold and stood erect, ‘Nos angry, but 
the wretchedess girl under the sun. You 
should have come before or not at all; you do 
ill to seek me now,” she wailed, ‘It is too 
late ! too late!” 

He opened the gate, and, joining her, took 
her wholly into his arms despite her fain 
resistance. ‘' I¢ ig not too late for happiness, 
sweethearé, and my offence was not my fault, 
All the long journey through I have been 
saying to myself, ‘I will go to her; she loves 
me—that ia the seores my hearé tella me—I 
shall coon call her mine.’ "’ 

“Ob, hush! ob, hush! you don’t know what 
you cay; les me alone, one moment—only 
one moment—I want to thiok,'’ and then she 
fell to sobbing asif her heart would break ; 
but not one tear could she ebed, and tbat 
made her grief all the more terrible to 
Witness. 

‘*T have startled you, my queen, my queen | 
I ought to have written, bus I was too im- 
patient to see you to wait ionger; I wanted to 
hear you say, ‘ Jastin, I love you,’ and I never 
thought how strange my prolonged absence 
would appear. Aileen, cannot you say, with 
all your heart, you are glad to see me once 
again ?"’ 

Ah! she white wild face she lifts to his. 

‘Glad! I never shall be glad any more; I 
may not speak again to you in sucha fashion. 
I love you! oh, dear Heaven! how I love you! 
No, no!’ as he essayed to kiss her, ‘‘ you 
have no longer any right todo that, andI may 
nO more permit it.’’ 

‘“What do you mean?” he demanded, 
sudden fear in his voice. 

“This,” she answered, heavily, ‘that I 
am another's promised wife.” 

He loosed his hold of her, his whiie 
agonised face gleamed atrangely through the 
gathering gloom ; he said,— 

“You are playing with me;" and she 
answered,— 

** Would to Heaven I were! ” 

‘Do you mean that, loving me stili—and 
you do love me—you have promised to marry 
another fellow?'"’ 

She bowed her head. 

‘IT waa mad, I thought you had forgotien 
me.” 

‘*You mean you jadged me by your own 
beard,’ be answered, bitterly. 

* You shall not leave me thinking so evilly 
of me. Oh, Justin! ob, Justin! why did you 





not write? Why did you leave me to wreok 
your life and my own? Day after day I 
watohed and waited for your coming. When 
you were gone I learned the secret of my own 
heart, because I so sorely missed you; and 
when &@ month had gone by, I said, every 
morning to myself, ‘To-day I shall see him’, 


bat every night I went heavy-hearted to bed. | and 


And then they so preased me ; they so plainly 
showed me what they are pleased to call my 
ante, that I, being mad and reckless, foreswore 
my love.” 

‘And who,’ he asked, harshly, “is my 
most fortunate rival ?" 

“ Beth Fitzroy, my cousin." 

* Beth Fitzroy! 
father was your only relative,” 

‘* That was a mistake; you had bué jast 
gone when we discovered we had no right to 
our home;” and then briefly she told him 
Seth's story, and when her faltering voice 
had died out, he said, more harahly than 
before,— 

‘‘ And so, because you loved and clung to 
the fleshpots of Egypt, because you feared 
poverty above and beyond all things, you were 
false to yourself and to me.” 

“No, no! never that! What I have done 
has been for my father’s sake; it would kill 
him to leave his home, and to suffer want—he 
is s0 old and so feeble now—for hia sake you 
will forgive me? Oh, if I had but been more 
patient! Now I am bound fast by my pro- 
mise, and I dare not go from it; but how can 
I bear to think of all that I have lost, of all 
that you will saffer because of me?” 

** You will forget, seeing that you will have 
your heart’s dearest desire—riches and posi- 
tion ; bat I shall remember you all my life, and 
curse the beauty which lured me on to misery.” 

“No! for Heaven's sake no!” she panted, 
‘les me have for my consolation the know. 
ledge that now and then yon will think of me, 
and that kindly—not any more with love and 
regret, only as ® woman you once held dear, 
and who, despite her sin against you, was 
loyal in her love. Good-bye! good-bye! I 
hope we may never meet again ; bat now speak 
kindly to me once before you go?” 

She bad drawn near to him, and, with her 
slender hands upon his breast, looked piteously 
into his haggard miserable face. 


He had been harsh to her, he bad spoker} 


bitter and upjast words, bat she was ready, 
woman-like, to forgive all this, and, under the 
tremulous touch of her hands, the mute appeal 
in her most lovely eyes, the scorn and anger 
died out of his own—a strong shudder passed 
over him, and suddenly he clasped her in hia 
arms. 

“ Aileen, Aileen! you are mine; I cannot 
let you go, I don’t care how you have sinned 
against me, you are young and easily led ; the 
temptation was too strong for you. There 
was Only love on one side, on the other there 
was wealth; but I will not les you lose your 
sweet identity; you shall not send me com- 
fortless away. It is I only who have your 
heart, and I only who can make your happi- 
ness. Come to me, little darling, I have 
enovgh and to spare, and so long as he lives 
Mr. Fitzroy shall be to me as my own father, 
Let all else go but our love—sweet and dear, 
will not that soffice us?” 

‘'T am so weak,” she wailed, ‘‘and you so 
strong ; do not tempt me to break my given 
word, lest, doing so, I break my father’s heart. 
Help me to do my duty. Heaven knows it ia 
hard enough; in pity for my pain do not make 
it harder.” 

She lay in his arms, supine, inert, like a 
lily bruised and broken by the storm, and the 
long dark lashes drooping veiled the anguish 
of her lovely eyes. 

Jastin, stooping, kissed ber wildly again 
and again. ‘ Thusand thua I seal you mine 
—mine through life to death. Aileen, how 
an you escape so great a love as this ?"’ 

With an exceeding bitter ory she wrenched 
herself from him. 

“T am stronger alone. Ah! do not touch 
me have mercy and let me go. Do not let 


You told me once your] no 





me have it on my conscience that I broke faith 
with my father; he relies upon me to help 
him, he looks to die in the house of his fore- 
bears. You are made of sterner stofi shan he, 
and you are young. You will rise superior to 
this trial ; you will forget, and iu time forgive. 
Oh, — dear! ob, my dear! wish me good-bye 
go ” 

With fast streaming tears she turned aside ; 
but he who had never been humble before was 
humble now, and entreated. 

“Think again, Aileen, must two lives be 
oe spoiled for the sake of one that is nearly 
spent wv 
“Ags a mao of honour I entreat you to say 


more. 

“If you pat it so, there is moshing left me 
but to obey ; but this one thing I will aay, if 
you had loved me half as well as you love this 
world’s goods yon never would have failed me. 
I wish 1 bad never seen you, for you have 
spoiled the whole world for me;"’ and so, with 
man's injastice, he turned upon his heel, 
wilfally believing her false. and as wilfally 
deaf to her wild ory, ‘‘Come baok! ob, 
come back! do not leave me in anger and 
distrust!" 

And when he neither heeded her ory nor 
returned to her, she ran like a wild thing 
through the coppice, stumbiing often, because 
the oruel briars canght at her dress, and would 
have held her prisoner only she tore them 
away with little soft hands, heediess of the 
wounds inflicted; her brain was in a whirl, 
and her heart seemed like to burst. He had 
misjadged her; her sacrifice was as nothiog 
to him, he believed it brought her all she 
coveted—she who never had cared for riches 
save for the good they gave her power to do. 
She tossed out her arms wildly, moaning, 
“Oenel ! ob, cruel!’ and sank in a huddled 
heap upon the green sward. And there Seth 
found her, and, with a gentleness of which few 
would believe him capable, carried her inic 
the house. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Poor little hands,” said Seth, as he sat 
by Aileen’s couch the following morning, 
“how came they 60 scratched and torn?”’ 

The girl turned wearily upon her pillows, 
and the blood flashed into her hitherto pallid 
face. She either would nos, or could not look 
into his eyes ; and though she did her beat not 
to shrink from the touch of his horny palm 
upon her delicate fingers, she succeeded badly. 
Bat Seth was too moved by pity to notice 
this, as he asked,— 

“ Are they very painfal? Is there nothing 
I can do for them ?”’ 

And his mother broke in irately,— 

“ For goodness sake, Sesh, don't make suck 
a gowk of yourself, If Aileen hadn’s been 
where she shouldn't have been, happen she'd 
have had no scratched fingers to ory over, and 
no troublesome fainting fis."’ 

“ Aunt Amanda is always so sensible and 
kind,” Aileen said, with a miserable attempt 
at sarcasm. ‘“ Why don’t you emulate her 
example?” - 

Mrs. Fitzroy at once broke into invective, 
bat her gon speedily seuppreased her, for even 
the good lady was afraid of his outbarate of 
passion; and now she prudently withdrew, 
leaving the betrothed couple together, 

‘‘ Now she's gone,” said Seth. “you may 
ag well tell me what took you out last night? 
I think I’ve got a right to know that.” 

‘s Yes,” angwered the girl, wearily, ‘‘I am 
not in a position to deny that. I euppose it ic 
my duty to tell you what ocurred, Jf lam 
to be your wife, I cannot learn anbmission 
#00 soon; and if you are angry, at least you 
never can say I have deceived you.” 

‘You've been too confoundedly honest for 
that; but I promise to listen q1iesly ; and 
look here, my girl, more than thes, I'll never 
fling what you've said or done in your teeth. 

“Thank you. Seth, you know I bave 
never pretended to care for you?” ~ 
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*' You tell me daily in looks, if not in worde, 
you hate me.” 

‘‘I am afraid I do, although I am going to 
try to mend my ways. Last night I was so 
heavy-hearted that I stole out, going through 
the coppice to the little gate overlooking the 
Charch.road, and—and thereI saw him. He 
had been ill, and could not come before to 
claim my half promise. If you swear, 1 will 
not say another word—remember you are in 
England,” 

‘* Wal,” ia his excitement bia thin veneer 
of polish always wore off. ‘ Wal, go ahead! 
I suppose he wanted you to give me the slip 
—I mean to jilt me, Thai's about the aize of 
it, I reckon.” 

‘| At firet he did,’ Aileen answered, wearily, 
‘* but when I told him I must marry you, he 
almost cursed me; and now he wouldn't make 
me his wife even if I were frce, because he 
believes I am willingly selling myself for the 
sake of Jand and gold. You know that ia not 
true.” 

‘* Well, you needn’s make ié 80 plain if it 
ain't. It don’t gain by repetition. Go on 
with your tale, I want to know how we stand.” 

** Ag we did before, unless you are generous 
and release me—not that I may marry him, 
for indeed I have no hope of that, only that 
I may live in peace.” 

‘And your father die in a workhouse? 
That's what I oall filial affsotion.”’ 

Bat, Aileen, half beside hergelf with grief, 
and her longing to be free, went on without 
heeding him, — 

‘‘ T never, never oan care for anyone half so 
much as Jastin. I shall never make you a 
good or kind wife, and so for your sake as 
wellas for mine, I beg you to give me back 
the promise I never should have made. I 
tell you frankly shat I was mad with grief 
when he lefé me, and I don’t remember re- 
ceiving one single scratch as I ran homewards, 
I ran until I dropped, and never knew any 
more until I woke to conaciousness and found 
you by my side." 

“And that’s where I mean always to be, 
and I don't care a hang for the fellow who 
treated you so badly; and I'll never remind 
you that you loved a man who jilted you,” 

How Aileen shuddered. How could she go 
through life with this man so dead fo all 
delicacy and feeling ? 

“T haven’s any doubé abont our fotare 
happiness, and when ones you are my wife I 
don’t intend my mother to be mistress of the 
place. Treat her kindly, Aileen, and you 
won't bave much canae for complaint. She's 
got her faulés, but ehe ainé without her 
virtues. And look here, if there's anything I 
can do to please you, assy she word only and it 
shall be done.”’ 

He was so evidently in earnest that in spite 
of hergelf she was touched. She fels so lonely 
and wretched that she waa even gratefal to 
him for the affection he gave her ; and so with 
& wan smile ahe gave him her hand. 

"You are very kind,’ she said; ‘‘but I am 
already too much your debior to ask for any 
boon. I willtry to do my duty towards you, 
and if I fail, you must show me that considera- 
tion you are showing now; because until 
lately I have always been the spoiled child of 
fortune.” 

_‘* Well, apoiling seemed to snit you, and I 
ain't inclined to try any other treatment,’ 
Seth said, with a langh, ‘Oh, don's you have 
any fear, sweetheart. We'll be as jolly as 
sandboys when once we're married.” 

It was such speeches as this which jarred 
upon the girl, Seth was so innately valgar. 
Notall the veneering in the world conld cover 
up his deficiencies, 


He had inherited all ihe characteristics of 


his low-born American relatives. Neither in 
disposition nor features had he any resem- 
biance to the Fiszroys, and, to make matters 
worse, he had an overweening sence of his. own 
talents, his own importance. 

Ssill, be meant weil, and Aileon tried 
honeatly to blind herself to hia imperfections, 
bat she dreaded what she might become 





through years of close companionship with 
Seth; and one verse written by the Laureate 
haunted her with oruel persiatency,— 


‘* As the husband is, the wife is: thou art mated 
with a clown, 
And the grossness of his nature will have weight 
to drag thee down.” 


She shrank in horror from the thoughi. 
Conld she, Aileen Fitzroy, sink to the level of 
‘‘ Aunt Mandy”? and then she would pray to 
die; bat she was young and strong, and 
‘* Death shang the wretch who fain the blow 
would meet,"’ and go she lived on, 

From her father she derived no comfort; 
tronbie had sorely changed him, he was 
querulous now and difficult to please. Shorn 
of state, he had lost bis dignity, and with his 
dignity that gentle consideration for others 
which once had been part and parcel of his 
nature, 

Then, too, his sister-in Jaw had a way of 
irritating him, 80 that one day he said to 
Aileen,— 

** When you are married, my dear, you must 
prevail upon Seth to send that dreadfal 
pene away, I cannot endure to live with 

er.” 

“ Bat, faiber, she igs Beth’s mother. It 
would be terrible if he refaeed to share his 
home with her. I wiilnot ask such a wicked 
thing of him, although I am free to confess I 
dislike and despise her.” 

‘' Bat she is not a lady.” 

‘‘Neither is Seth s gentleman,” answered 
Aileen; ‘‘ but he loves his mother, and she 
idolises him, Remembering all we owe him, 
we cannot ask thia thivg of him if we wou'd.” 

‘*Tben Iam to be condemned to com- 
panionship with that woman all my life?” he 
demanded quernlously. ‘Isis monstrous. I 
nes say, Aileen, you have none of the Fiizzoy 
spirit.”’ 

To this she made no reply, knowing how 
useless it would be; aud then, because ehs 
was gratefol to Seth for his new-born con- 
sideration, she tried ber utmost to please 
him, and even won words of praise from 
Aunt Mandy. Of Justin she dared not think, 
save in the solitude of her chamber, where 
she wept bitter tears as she breathed out his 
name in prayers and blessings; and of him 
she heard no least news. To please hia 
mother Seth had postponed his marriage 
until New Year’s Day. 

*I¢ is the lackiest in all the year,” she had 
said, ‘‘ and iv’il give Aily time to learn your 
worth boy,” and Aileen was extravagantly 
gratefal to her for her suggestion. 

So the time went on and the preparations 
for the wedding were well in hand. Chriat. 
mas came—a real old-fashioned Christmas, 
with ice and snow, with keen wiads tbat 
pierced one through—and Aileen, remember- 
ing how shoré was the time of her freedom, 
grew paler and thinner, and the smile with 
which she greeted Beth was bat the ghost of 
her former one. 

“He ia very good to me,” she said again 
to herself, “I willdo my duty towa im ; 
but oh! may Heaven make the time Of my 
suffering short.” 

Chriatmas Day was kept by the Fiizroys 
in the good old style, for Seth was deter- 
mined to be ‘‘ Engliah all through,” as he 
expressed it ; and alshough his gauché manner, 
coarse speeoh, and boasifal bearing were 
almost worse than death to the sensitive 
bride.eleot, she would not permié one of the 
guests to guess 80 much. If the sacrifics was 
to be made, she wonld make it withont o 
moan; should the poor Hindoo woman burn- 
ing with her dead hasband pot the English 
lady to shame? Bat she went to her room 
that night with aching head and burning 
cheeks. She had overheard one she had 
thought her real friend say to another, ~— 

“ And so Aileen will marry that barbarian 
after ali; I certainly credited her with better 
taste. I oannot imegine bow she endares 


his valgarity.” 





“Ob, money, like charity, covers a maulti- 
tade of sing,’ retorted other with a 
scornful laugh, “and Aileen Fitzroy is no 
fonder of poverty than you and J, although 
she did affzct to despise riches.” 

The words burnt into her heart and brain; 
abe could not forget them, and it burt her 
most oraelly to think that those she had 
known and loved bess were the first to mis- 
jadge her. 

‘‘ Ob, how fast the days went by! Is was 
the twenty-ninth of December, she had but 
two days of freedom left her, and her heart 
gtew sick at the thought. She bad grown 
weak and ili too, so that it was with difficulty 
she keps about. In his own way Sesh was 
very _™ to her, and, thanks to his authority, 
Mrs. Fitzroy did not ventare to remark upon 
ber niece's pallor and abstraction, or te 
reproach her because of them. 

Oa the morning of the twenty-ninth Seth 
came to her, skates ia hand—akating was the 
one pastime ia which he excelled. 

‘You won't mind, Aileen,’ he said. 
defexrentially, ‘‘you won’t mind mach if [ 
don't get back until six? There's some joliy 
good sport at Karsholé, and some of the 
fellows have invised me to join them. Yow 
won't miss me very much?” P 

There wad something so wistful in his 
tones, something almost pathetic in his pale 
eyes ; and Aileen, who was most keenly alive 
fo kindness, especially now when kindness 
Wad 80 rare, voluntarily extended her hand iv 


im. 

‘Yes, I shall miss you,” she said, very 
gently, ‘‘you are so good to me; bat I am 
glad to think you will have a nice day.” 

Light came into the pale eyes, colour iaio 
the uaually colourless face, and he drew his 
breath abarply like one made dumb by excess 
of joy; and then he lifted her little bands 
and kissed them with a reverence which 
touched her almost to teare, 

‘* Aileen,” he said, ‘I’m a queer sort of 
chap, bat a¢ least I’m bonesés in my love for 
you; I would do anything for you but give 
you up—and I'd die rather than do that. [ 
sio't all bad, and you can make mo betier. 
You said once I was never to kizs you until 
you were my wife and my slave—do you 
remember? ’Tis I that am your slave, and I 
bambly ask you now to Jet me Kies you upor 
the cheek—it ain’é muoh to ask, seeing you 
are 6000 #0 be my wife.” 

Sbe was jast a trifla paler as eho turned 
her dainty cheek to meet his caress. 

“In is your right,” she said gently, “and 
you have been very forbearing. Good-bye, 
Seth, and I wish you a very pleasant time.” 

Seth Fitzroy went away in the happicat 
frame of mind; to him it was perfeotly olesr 
thas Aileen’s love would eventually be hia, 
and that thought gave @ certain pride to his 
bearing wholly foreign to it before. 

He met many he kaew upon the ice, and ik 
was remarked afiorwards that he head never 
shown to such an advantage as on this par- 
ticular day. The exercise brought colour inio 
hie face, and his eyes shone with & new light; 
then, too, he had quite dropped his boastfal 
manner, and one pretty girl was heard to say, 
*‘ Aileen Fitzroy is working wonders with her 
fiancé; he will end by becoming @ very pre- 
sentable creature after all, I always said 
Aileen was & genius.” 

The short day wore to its close; the 
skaters, tired with prolonged exertions were 
preparing to return to their several homes ; 
Seth waa still careering wildly round. Fine 
snow bad begun to fall, and the air hed lost 
its criapneas ; the eky was copper-coloured in 
the west, and overhead were leaden cloads 
which foretold a storm. 

“Better leave it now,” said one young 
fellow to Seth; “and it will be dark scor, 
and it is poor fun ekating by cneself.” 

Seth laughed. : 

‘Oa, Im not due at the Manor aniil six; 
endas I gucss we shan’s gef any spor’ to- 
morrow, I'm making the moat of it to-day.” 

‘* Well, I'm off,” retorted the other, as he 
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began to unbuokle his straps. ‘‘ Jove! Fitz 
roy, I wish I were as much at home on the 
ice as you. Hi! look out, the ice is infernally 
thin jast there!" 

Bat he spok too late. There was the sound 
of crashing ice, a sudden sharp ory, and those 
who remained on the shore saw a figare 
struggling in the water, with wild hands 
clutching the treacherous ice, which broke at 
every grasp of the strong fiagers. Some ran 
for ropes, others stretched ont their helping 
bands ; bat alas ! alas! the ropes were loug in 
coming, the friendly arma fell shors of the 
sinking man,and so he disappeared from view. 
Oace, twice, a third time he rose, and from 
bis failing lips there broke one word, 
“ Aiieen!"’ then he sank, and was seen no 
more, unti), the ice being broken all around, & 
villager recovered his body. 

Toe day was over, night was falling, and 
for Seth Fitzeoy there remained nothing but 
anbroken night, and the last dark resting- 
place to which all must travel. 

At the Manor, Mra. Fitzroy was loadly be- 
wailing her son's neglect and the delay of 
dinner, whilat Mr. Fiszeoy was queruloualy 
demanding if “the whole machinery of the 
house muet be put out of order simply and 
solely to gratify Seth's capricea? " 

Saddendy Aileen started erect upon her 
couch ; her q.ick ear had caught the slow and 
beavv tramp of many feet, 

**What ia that?” she asked, with a vague 
senee of fear at her hear, 

‘*On!" said ‘*Aunt Mandy,” peevishly, 
‘' what should it be but Seth a. bringing along 
gome of them fellows he's so fond of now?” 

Her language had not improved with her 
improved condition. 

‘Bat they come so slowly,” the girl aa- 
wwered, her fear taking definite form as the 
steps, so slow and solemn, drew nearer; and 
rising, she went harriedly into the hall. A 
servant, pale and ecared-looking, met her 
there. 

**Go back, Misa Aileen,"’ hesaid, hurriedly, 
** go back, please,”’ bat she regolately presssd 
forward, She must know the worst. 

Then she saw four men who carried some- 
thing on a rough litter; that something was 
covered, bat little streams of water fell from 
it across the marble floor. and without a word 
she knew that “' it'’ was Seth and that he had 
met his death by drowning. 

Bhe fell against the wall, and those who 
watohed her thought that she mnuat faint, She 
had never loved him, there had been times 
when she hated him ; bat she forgot thas now 
in the shook of his untimely death. Poor 
Seth! Poor Seth! Who wonid tell his 
mother?” 

One loud frantic aoream roused her from 
her partial trance; and then she saw a wild. 
faced woman fling herself down by the poor 
dead body, heard her ory piteously upon her 
son to speak just once to his “ wretched 
mother ;’ and then she forgot all thie woman 
had made her soffer, and taking her in her 
arms would have led ber away, bat that she 
repieted, 

Then ensued such a terrible scene that never 
after conld Aileen think of it without a 
shudder; bat, fioaliy, Mra. Fitzroy was per- 
suaded to go to her own room, 

And Seth lay in the death.chamber of hia 
ancestors, pale and still, with a majesty upon 
his face that life could never have bestowed. 

Aileen gave no thoughé to her new found 
freedom. Is had come to her in euch a terrible 
way that she could not rejoice in it, and 
deep in her heart was the unspoken thonght, 
“‘T wish I bad been Kinder to him whilst he 
lived,” 

Tne day of the faneral came—grey and 
cold, with patches of meltiog snow by the 
road way and in the dreary oharchyard. 

Tae mourners for Seth were few—jaet his 
mother and Mr. Fitzroy—Aileen being in far 
too delicate a state to venture ont, “ Aunt 
Mandy " wept bitterly, and even Mr, Fi:zroy 
fels a little compunction at his own want of 
sorrow and sympathy. 





Perhaps it was natural that he secretly 'and south-west coast of England. Aileen 
rejoiced to fiad himself once again sole and saying that ‘‘one could no’ know enough of 
undisputed owner of the estates he had so one’s own country ;” and the1 they went to 


long believed his own. They were stricily 


Wales, There, amidst the hills and grean 


entailed, and at Seth's death reverted to him. | valleys, such rest and peace came to the girl, 


Oa his decease they became Aileen’s, 


that long, long years afterwards she to 


Bamfylde Fitzeoy’s widow, of course, had say that spell of quiet saved her from madness. 


never had any settlements, and by this great 
calamity she was lefs totally unprovided for ; 
bat her brother-in law was not ungenerous, 
rather the reverse, for he made her a hand- 


They went to Tintern, taking up quarters at 
‘The George”; and there one day at the 
Abbey Aileen met her lover. 

It was a favourite spot with her, this grand 


some allowance; and she, hankering after the historic rain, and she liked best to linger there 


old free life and congenial companionship, 


returned at once to America, from whence she | abroad. 
| baads filled with wild flowere, which she had 


occasionally communicated with Mr. Fitzroy. 
To Aileen she never wrote, because, as she 
expressed it,— 

‘It fairly riled her to think that bit of a 
—s_ have all that should have been 

eth's,”’ 

And with the retarn of his fortune Mr. 
Fitzroy’s old placid disposition woke to life 
again. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue Manor was closed, and Mr. Fitzroy 
had gone abroad with his daughter. 16 was a 
grievance to him that she had lost her bright 
and pretty ways. 

Why, with the return of prosperity, he bad 
resumed his old manners, hia old cheerfal 
bearing, and he was an old man. 

It was unnatural that so young a girl as 
Aileen should not at least follow suit. Bat 
she had grown grave beyond her years—the 
light had gone from her sweet eyes, and 
the smiles, now so infrequent, had always an 
element of sadness in them—her laughter he 
never heard. 

She had never loved Seth, so her grief could 


; not be forhim. Wasshe still thinking of and 


longing for Jastin Branscombe ? 

Wishing her happiness above and beyond 
all, remembering how she had been ready to 
sacrifice herself for his sake, the old man said 
one day,— 

“* My dear, would it not be well to acquaint 
Branscombe with all the facts of the case—of 
your ocousin’s death, and your consequent 
freedom?" 

Tae colour leapt into her face, only to die 
away, leaving it ghastly white. She essayed 
to laugh, bat the attempt did not even 
deceive him, and he was not keen of discern- 
ment, 

‘*Where is the use ?” she asked with 
sharpened voice. ‘'Mr. Branscombe would 
but believe ili of me; he thinks I sold myself 
for wealth and position. What does it matter ? 
it all goes into the day’s march, and every- 
thing will be the same a hundred years hence, 
Oh, Iam well enough, daddy; and together 
yon and I will be very happy yet,”’ 

So she dismissed the subject, and through- 
out that year of travelit was not again referred 
t», Aileen saw many and wonderfal places, a 
broader life was opened to her, bat always 
deep in her heart was that awfal longing, not 
to @wppeaced, that insatiable desire for the 
sight of Jastin's face and the touch of his 
hand. Other suitors she had, but they could 
not move her from her loyalty, they could not 
shake her love, What he had been to her in 
the beginning he must be to the end, and she 
looked forward, with some heart sickness, to 
the dreary time when in the course of nature 
her father must leave her alone, and in all the 
world there should be none to speak a com- 
forting word to her. Sie wae so young to be 
80 unhappy—so young to feel shat all her story 
was told, that life held nothing for her that 
was ie 
In May they returned to Brooklands, bu’ 
Aileen’s health appeared so failing thas Mr. 
Fitzcoy determined to take her away once 
more. It was wonderfal what vitality he 
possessed, how much the improvement of his 
fortunes had improved his bodily and mental 
health, 

They visited all places of note on the south 


| in the early morning before the tourists were 
She had just left the tower, her 


found growing upon the walls, and stood & 


| moment to enjoy the baauty of the soene, 


when her eyes met and were held by the gaze 
of one ehe had never hoped to see again. 

White as the marguerites she held went her 
exquisite face. 

* Jaatin !"’ she said under her breath, ‘ oh, 
Jastin!" 

He was quite composed, and regarded her 
with the coldness of a casual acquaintance, 
wilfally blinding himself to the love and 
anguish in her eyes. 





“ Toia ia a most unexpsoted meeting,” he 
said. ‘‘ I hope that you are well—and happy.” 

She looked at him like one fascinated, and 
her poor pale lips tried vainly to make some 
response; her eyes filled with unaccustomed 
tears, and her whole lithe young body was 
shaken by her emotion. 

Bat he remained unmoved ; and said with 





& faint cold smile, ‘‘ I suppose, like myself, you 
are on holiday- making intent,” 

Bhe lifted her piteous eyes to his, holding 
flower-laden hands in entreaty for 
kindness. 

“ Speak friendly to me," she whispered, ‘' do 
not be so hard!” 

Bat he withdrew hia hand from beneath 
the gentle touch, and said, qaite calmly, 
“Feiendship between us is impossible; I do 
not even wish it now!" 

She shrank back as though he had dealt her 
a blow, 

“Not feiends?” she questioned; ‘ why 
should we be enemies, youand1? I cannot 
quarrel with you if I would.” 

Some alight sign of feeling crossed his stern 
face, and hia voice was almost tender as he 
said 

“Oh, no; we will not quarrel.” 

Hope sprung up in her heart; little shafts 
of light broke through the misery in her eyes ; 
littie dimples showed in the curves of the soft 
cheeks, and the line of her lips unbent. 

“Then you did not mean to put me oat of 
your life altogesther—you did not mean you 
refased my friendship?” 

‘You are jamping at conclasions,” he 
answered, wearily. ‘'I intended to convey to 
you that we stand on neutral ground—we are 
neither friends nor foes. As for disagreeing, 
there is small chance for that, we are not 
likely to meet again; with all my heart I 
hope we never shall.’”’ 

Her arms fell slackly by her sides ; her eyes 
stared blankly at him; a little sob lifted her 
breast; then she said,— — 

‘It it is for your happiness that I should 
pase ont of your life as I have passed out of 
your love, I shall not complain. I hops you 
will forget how I have to-day hambled myself 
before you. I—I deserved to be rebuked for 
forgetting my woman's pride and dignity—but 
—bat you might have shown me some little 
kindness for the sake of the old days,” 

She had let her flowers fall in a fadiog heap 
at her feet, and her emall hands were restlessly 


lclasping and unolasping; the misery io her 


eyes might well melé a harder heart than his. 
Bat he woald not heed it; and, believing that 
she was already married to Seth, he wondered 
at her audacity in addressing him in such a 
fashion. 

“I hope you will forget me,’ she said, very 
humbly, ‘and that your life will be as happy 
as mine must be wretched, and may you 





never know how cruel it is to be left wholly 
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destitute of ho; And now, good-bye—for- 
give me shat I brought sorrow into your life 
—forgive me and forget me." 

She did not tender her hand in farewell— 
perhaps she felt he would not touch the slender 
@ he once had kissed—bnat slowly and 

she turned away, and entered what once 
been the refectory. When she ventured 


ther met her cheerily, heedless of the 
pallor of her face; and, as she was always 
quiet now, her silent manner conveyed no hint 
of added sorrow to his mind. 

‘* My dear,” he said, ‘I have been planning 
a very pleasant excursion; we will take the 
coach to wand visit the castle; I 
understand it is well worth the journey.” 

“Very well,’ said Aileen; and she went 
pons § to make some necessary changes in her 

0! 

She cared nothing at all about the projected 
trip ; her heart was too heavy for her to find 
pleat ure in anything. But she gave no sign of 
this ; in those days she seemed to submit her 
will, even her wishes, to her father's—he was 
now the only one who loved her, she thought 
with a great throb of bitterness, 

Bat when she had taken her seat on the top 
of the coach, and saw the grand green hills 
rising on either side, all clad in their loveliest 
garb, the smiling valleys so far below, and 
when she felt the fresh air blowing upon her 
face, a sense of exhilaration filled her whole 
being. After al), life was worth living, and the 
world was fair, The birds were making 
maddest melody, down the hill-side ; little 
rivalets leapt and shone in the sunlight, and 
the scent of myriads of flowers was wafted 
towards her. 

They had passed the Wyndoliff in all ite 
majesty, and now they bowled along the 
marrow, ever ascending road to the accom. 
paniment of a horn, and the cheerfal laughter 
of their companions. 

So at last they came to Chepstow Castle, 
here the coach drew up to allow such passen- 
gers as chose to alight ; and after clambering 
over a very high atile, and walking along a 
stony and remarkably circuitous path, Mr. 
Fitzroy and Aileen arrived at the Caetle. 

There it stood, a fine old ruin, telling 
mournfully of bygone grandeur, and in fancy 
Aileen already began to people it with brave 
men and beautifal women long, long ago 


a 

The old J ~¥oy -_ bs ee with 

wag a@ splen retriever, 
which regarded them curiously whilet they 
waited an answer to their summons. 

At length the oustodian’s wife appeared, a 
stout, comely woman, who, keys in band, con- 
ducted them at once to the most noticeable 
portions of the ruins; then considering she 
had done all that was required of her, she 
returned to the rooms—the only habitable 
ones—which she occupied with her family. 

From — the dungeons, which resem. 

pits, and treading cautiously over 
the broken floors of the long deserted rooms, 
Mr. Fitzroy led the way by the moat, and 
thence to the chape!, which is built on still 
higher ground. 

The grass had grown up between the stones 
of the floor, the roof was entirely gone, and 
the blue aky hung over them like a canopy. 
One tower yet remained, and Mr, Fitzroy, 
who really seemed to have renewed his youth, 
began the difficult work of climbing the 
pe steps, followed slowly by his 

au ¥ 

The view from the top of the tower was well 
worth the trouble they had taken in ascend. 
ing ; bat the downward journey, which had to 





be performed backwards, was perilous in the , 


extreme, 

Whether she turned giddy, or whether she 
stepped incantiously, Aileen was not quite 
sure, but suddenly she slipped, and with a 
eharp ory fell down the remaining steps with 
her right ankle twisted ia her akirts. 

Her ory brought a tourist to her resoue ; he 


had entered the chapel jast in time to see her 
father bending over her, and hear him say 
entreatingly,— 

‘* Aileen, my dear, what is it? pray—pray, 
try to tell me! Oh dear, you have fainted ! 
what shall I do?” 

He advanced rapidly. 

“ Mr. Firzeoy, 1 am at your service.” 

The old man looked up with an expression 
of relief. 

‘* Branscombe! oh, what Providence sent 
you here? Jast look at my poor child, and 
tell me what I ought to do. I am afraid she 
has hart herself very badly." 

“Well,” said Justin, quietly, “you had 
better hunt up the woman who keeps the 

and send her here with water, and 
brandy if it is obtainable, then get some sort 
of conveyance and remove her to a comfort- 
able spot.” 

He had stooped whilst speaking, and gently 
disengaging her foot from her skirts, felt the 
ankle carefally. He had some alight know- 
ledge of surgery, and he wore a concerned 
look as he lifted his glance to her father's. 

“ You must get lodgings here, she will never 
bear the retorn journey. The ankle is dia- 
located, and I am afraid she will suffer much 
pain from it. Brivg back a doctor with 
you.” 

Then he was left alone with this girl whom 
he bad loved so well; and as in his haste and 
fear Mr. Fitzroy forgot to ask the woman's 
aid, and no other tourists were near, he had 
ample time to feast his eyes upon the face he 
had hoped and prayed never again to see. 

He gently lifted the lithe young form until 
the beautifal brown head lay on his breast, 
and an insane desire possessed him to kias the 
sweet mouth and the pale, cold cheeks. Oh! 
re she bat been true, how much happier his 
08 

Then his eyes travelled downwards to her 
bande (she had drawn off her gloves), and they 
lay before him in all their white beauty. His 
heart leapt up within him when he saw that 
the lefts hand was utterly ringless. She was 
not married yet! Well, whatof that? Did iv 
concern him ever so little? Her wedding was 
doubtless only postponed. She would marry 
her couein and hia wealth | 


(Continued on page 500.) 








HILDRED ELSINORE. 


Sct aan 
CHAPTER XVII, 


Gux Brntram was ae good as hia word. 
When the Reotor of Little Netherton, not 
without fears and hesitation, presented the 
list of his liabilities, the benevolent millionaire 

aced his cheque-book, and wrote a draft 
or the fall amount; and to a rich man no 
doubt the sum seemed a very trifling one so 
to have wrecked the peace of a family. Mrs. 
Elsinore’s maxim had always been, ‘* Pay for 
& thing when you bave it, or—go without it;” 
80 except the big debt to the money: lender at 
Chilton, and a long outstanding account at 
the doctor's, for which the kind old surgeon 
would never have pressed, there was very 
little owing. A bundred and seventeen pounds 
cleared everything, and Guy Bertram, as he 
handed a cheque for the exact amount to the 
much-harassed Rector, said, cheerfally,— 

* Really, Mr. Elsinore, I don't think you 
need have worried so.’’ 

The older man smiled half sadly. 

‘It is given by only a stroke of your pen,” 
he said, simply, “but for me it meant an 
impossible sum. I assure you, Mr. Bertram, 
Ihave thought over those debts until their 
amount seemed stamped on my brain in 
letters of fire. Thanke to you we are clear 
now, and my sofferings will be a warning to 


me. For the fature we will starve rather ; 


than run in debt.” 


He was a gratefol, unasacming man, It, 





never occurred to him that Bertram’s wealth 
should by rights have been Hildred’s, and shat 
if the millionaire had given him five hundred 
pounds it would only have been reatitation. 
He never thought Mr. Bertram might at least 
have allowed a few pounds margin, seeing 
their poverty-stricken state, and he did not 
even remind him of the promised allowance 
to Hildred. He took the cheque with warm 
thanks, but asked for nothing more. 

They were in the study. Qaite a large fire 
burnt in the grate in Bertram's honour. He 
sat close to it, warming hia hands at its cheer- 
fal glow. It was one of Gay's characteristics 
thas he always felt cold. 

Mr. Elsinore, seated ~~ wondered 
what he ought to do next. elcome as their 
benefactor would be to his wife, the Reotor 
had an innate feeling he was not the sors of 
man to dine off cold mutton and rice pudding, 
It was almost one o'clock, and the guest made 
no attempt at leaving. Mr. Elsinore had 
almost resolved to ask him to share their 
meal, The guest could oall it ‘ lanch,” and 
dine royally later at his botel, when saddenly 
Gay Bertram broke the silence with a question 
80 unexpected as almost to take his listener's 
breath away. 

‘*Mr,. Elsinore, do you believe in second 
love?” 

Toe middle aged Rector acloured to the 
roots of hia thin hair. He did not know what 
to answer. In bia seoret heart he cherished 
the romantic doctrine that a man oan love 
bat once; bust, since he had married again 
within a year of his Lucy’s death, to confess 
such an opinion was not precisely courseous 
or loyal to his present wife. 

He hesitated. 

‘Ja depends upon the man,” he said, 
slowly, ‘‘and upon how the first love ended. 
To be faithfal tq anyone who had deceived 
us would be folly.” 

Gay Bertram looked straight into the 
Other’s face. 

‘¢ After all, I am not an old man,” he said, 
gravely, ‘I am well under forty atill, and 
though not strong, I may live another twenty 
years, Mr. Elsinore, will you give me your 
daughter, Hudred, or muet the fact that ten 
years ago—while she wae a little child—I was 
— to another woman stand between 
us ” 

** Good gracious !" 

It was hardly the suthorized way of 
receiving a proposal for his daughter ; bat the 
Rector really could not help it, the words 
seemed literally wrang from him in his 
surprise, This man only yesterday had 
expressed the strongeat possible aversion to 
matrimony, had implied hie heart was buried 
in Blanche Tempést's grave, and now he was 
actually wishing to wed a girl whom he had 
only seen once in hia life. 

He was not in the least offended at the 
Reotor’s ejacalation ; Gay Bertram was very 
slow to take offence ; he smiled, and began to 
explain. 

**T don’t wonder you are surprised, it must 
seem to you such a flat contradiction to what 
I said yesterday, but, you see, then—I had not 
seen Hildred.” 

No.” 

The Reotor, for the life of him, could not 
give a more expansive answer. He atill felt 
as though he must be in a dream, 

“Bhe ia the image of her aunt,” went on 
Gay Bertram. ‘ Looking at her, I coald fancy 
the girl I loved 80 dearly and was parted from 
80 cruelly, ten years ago, had come back to 
lite. You told me, yesterday, your daughter 
was free; only give me your consent to try 
and win ber, Mr. Elsinore, and you will make 
me @ happier man than all Lady Tempest’s 
million has been able to do.” 

**Don’s you think—” the Reotor had re- 
covered his self.command now—" don’t you 
think, Mr. Bertram, you are carried away by 
the child's resemblance to your firat love? 
You can know nothing of Hildred, and on 
closer acquaintance you might change your 
mind.’ 
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‘' You aaid she was Eree,’’ objected Guy. 

"She is perfeatly free; the only man who 
ever proposed to her was one of she farmers 
here. They had been boy and girl together, 
and I think myself he mistook the old [riendly 
affection for love; anyway, be has gone to 
Australia, and the matter is ended," 

‘* If ake is free,’ persisted Bertram, “ surely 
you will give me achanos, Iam nearly twenty 
years her senior, and I was once in love with 
ner aunt, Are these such fatal barriers be- 
tween us that you will not Jes me plead my 
sanse ?”’ 

“Neither could be a real objection,” said 
the Reotor, gravely; “indeed, Mr. Bartram, 
I was not raising difficulties on our side, bat 
T oan’s forget Hildred is only a litsle country 
girl, and from the position your wife must 
po00py you oughs to marry a fashionable 
young lady.” 

“J shall marry Hildred—or no one," wae 
the firm reply. ‘I will sattletwenty thousand 
pounda on her, and allow her fiva hundred a- 
year pin money. She shall have her owa way 
in everything if only she will bs my wife." 

“ Bat,” objected poor Mr, Elsinore, “ you 
oan’s be enre of your own mind; wait, at 
east, until you have seen more of her. To 
propore to her now woald only frighten the 
shild, for T assure you, Mr. Bertram, Hildred 
is nos meroenary; all thas you oan give her 
will not inflaevos her deoclsicu.” 

A tap at the door, twice repeated, had been 
disregarded, and now, Mrs. Elsinore, anxious 
that her mashed potatoes—the one hot item 
of the dinner—should not be utterly spoilt, 
ventured to come in with rather a deprecating 
siz to sek her husband if be had not heard 
the dinner-bell, and to beg Mr. Bertram to 
sake a little refreshment after bia long drive. 

The look of the two. faces troubied her. 
Her busbaad's was perplexed, almost bewil. 
fered, but Mr. Bertram’s expression was one 
of intenze anxiety. 

= cangh* at ber arrival as giving him an 
ally. 

"Women are always kinder-hearted than 


maen,” he asid to the Rector, half sadly, then | 


to the lady, '' Madam, will you uee your in- 
uence with Mr. Elsinore in my favour, I 
want him to consent to my proposing to his 
daughter Hildred, and he persists in saying 
thas I cannot be sure of my own mind on so 
short an acqasintance.” 

There was @ gleam in Mra. Elsinore’s zmall 
syes whioh tald plainly which side she would 
take. Could Mr. Bertram possibly have guessed 
this woman would have dons anything in the 
world for money, and wonld have sacrificed 
her step-daughter a dozen times over for she 
advancement? of her owa brood? 

‘' You are too generous,” she said, gravely. 
‘Oharlos, remember Hildred’s Jove of music 
and beautifal thinge ; recolleat how she hates 
our sordid life, and the humdrum round of 
domestic duties. If ever there were a girl 
Sttec by nature to be a ricoh man's wife, and 
to. hear euch honours gracefully, it ig 
Hildred.” 

The Rector made a protest. 

“She is very young,” he said, ‘simply ; 

linile more than a child,” 

‘‘ She is old enough to win hearta,” anid his 
wife, prectically, “Only thia spring, Mr. 
Bertram, & very promising young farmer 
wanted her; but the child is romantic, She 
wanted someone who conld understand music 
and poetry, not a husband whose thoughts 
il ran on batter-making and pig- keeping,” 

“TJ am very fond of music, and I know 
nothing sbout farming,” said Bertram, cheer. 
Tally, ‘so I may bave better luck than she 
tarmer. IT have not a single relation in the 
world,” he added, kindly, ‘‘s0 if Hildred will 
only merry me, I shall have to adopt her 
sistera ag myown, There never wae sacha 
lonely, desolate fellow aa I am.” 

Ha followed Mrs, Elsinore in to dinner, 


and sat next Hildred. He said nothing of | 


hie wishes of course then, but he seemed to 
anticipate her every need. He waited on her 
with a kind of grave tenderness which, Mra, 





Bleinore told her husband afterwards, was 
“ beantifal,” 

“IT am going to stay a ‘ong while at 
Chiiton,” he said to Hildred when he left the 
Reotory, ‘and I hope we shall become friends. 
Mr. Elsinore tella me you are musical, It I 
bring some duets over to-morrow, will you 
try them with me?” 

For a whole week Guy Bertram kept 
silence; every day found him at Little 
Netherton early, and he seldom left before 
the evening. 

Everyone in the house, except the two 
youngest children, knew why he came; only 
Hildred wag unconsoions of it. She thought 
him very clever and agreeable, but she had 
never lost the strange feeling of fear with 
which she had regarded him a+ first. 

And then one afternoon he spoke. The 
Rector was out, Martha and her next nisters 


| were in the school; Mrs. Elsinore herself kept 


guard over the children, recolved there should 
be no interruption of the rich man’s wooing. 

Hildred sat on a low chair by the fire 
knitting, and Bertram looked at her anxiously 
enough as he began hia atory. 

‘*Hildred, I want you to be my wife. I 
will give you everything you can wish for; 
you shall be like a queen, and be able to help 
your father as muoh as you can desire, if 
only you will marry me," 

He paused. He had said no word of love, 
and the girl who had onos heen ‘woced by a 
man who loved her with every fibre of his 
hears felt there was something wanting in 
this speech, only she could not tell what, 
There was no mistaking his earnestness ; his 
face waa deadly pale, and the veing in hia 
templea stood out like thick, purple cords as 
he waited for her answer, 

‘‘Tam so sorry,’’ she said, simply, “ bat I 
cannot accept your offer. I have no love to 
give you.” 

‘' Ta there anyone elea?"’ he asked, boarsely, 
“ Or is it only that you do not care for me?” 

‘ There ig no one else.” 

‘* And you dislike me ?,'’ 

The girl's beautifal eyes met his frankly 
enough as she answered, — 

‘I could not dislike you, because you have 
been most generous to me and mine; bat I do 
not care for you, and I have no wish to be 
married,”’ 

Bertram eat down and took her coool, thin 
hand in his burning ones. 

**Do you love your father? "’ 

‘You know I do. Bat dad,” she spoke 
quite confidently, ‘“ does not wish this.” 

“He is getting an old man,’ said Mr, 
Bertram, gently; ‘‘and he kas bad a hard 
straggie all his life. Won't you give hima 
little ease and comfort in his declining years ? 
Be my wife, and I promise you Mr. Elsinore 
shall have a liberal income settled on him for 
life. Think how worn and depressed he looks. 
Hiidred, would you not like to see him hold 
bis head erect and stand before the world 
prosperous for once? " 

Tao girl shivered az though stricken by 5 
sudden chill. He had touched her tenderest 
point; she loved her father passionately, Hia 
shabby clothes and bowed figare hurt ber day 
by day. 

“IT want to marry you,’’ said Bertram, 
letting a ring of authority sound in his voice, 
‘and I mean to doit. Listen, Hildred, hear 
what wiil happen if you refuse me," 

“ Please, don’t!" she cried, “*you tortare 
me.” 

‘*Nay, dear! I bave paid your father’s 
debts; and he thinks, poor fellow, he oan get 


; on, but the valae of the living is depreciated 


from every source till his income is barely two 
hundred. While the children were little he 
might manage; now that they sre growing 
older it is impossible. Mrs. Etsinore may be 
® good manager, but she cannot feed and 
clothe eleven people on four pounds a week," 

‘* Heaven will help us,” 

‘‘ Heaven hag not helped you niuck at pre- 
sent, Do you know your father’s benith has 


| begun to fail? He complains of largaor and 





& constant pain in his cheat, I know some- 
thing of ee eet _ = ma 
symptoms of consam . mm 

of nourishing food, rest, and above all, peace 
of mind, and you will keep him to # green old 
age. It ~~ = en — half starved, 

won't have a couple of years. 

yee Mr. Bertram!" oried Hildred, bitterly, 
“ why do you tell me all this? Why do you 
taunt me with our poverty?" 

“ Because I would have that poverty ended 
forever. I want you to become my wife, and 
to let me oare for you and yours,” 

‘‘ And you know I donot love you.” 

“I know it; but I believe you care for no 
one else,” 

There came back to-her, av in'‘a dream, the 
pretty house in Ds ffodit Road and thememory 
of the young soldier whose handsome face 
had charmed her girlish fancy— she had 
only seen Hugh Trefasia that once—her re- 
membering him all;this time could not surely 
mean—that she loved him. 

‘* Think,” went on Gay Bertram, regardless 
of the misery he caused. “Think of what 
your life will be if you send me away—hard, 
grinding poverty.” 

“I would go away,” she trembled, ‘and 
work for my bread." 

‘Mra, Elsinore would not let you. ‘The 
highest salary you could would not do 
much to help her with her large family. It 
you send me away she will be simply furious. 
She will not ict you go away to make a new 
home for yourself. She will keep you here 
under her harsh rule, and — you a 
dezen times a day with all you deprived 
her of. Your father will not only have to bear 
poverty and hardships, he will Bave no 
domestic peace. Your step. mother will taunt 
him contisually with all your selfiehuess has 
lost her." 

The knitting dropped from Hildred’s hand. 
A wild vague ory escaped her, and then 
she eaid,— 

‘Mr. Bertram, you camnot fove ms, or you 
would not torture mre like thisi'’ 

** Ta not all I have said true?” 

‘ [—fear so.” 

‘'Now look on the ather side. Marry me, 
and on our wedding T eet¢le » thousand a year 
upon your father. My business plans will 
oblige me to go to Auvtralia in January. I 
will not even ask you to accompany me. You 
ahall cither remain here, and be sure your 
step. mother will be as kind as possible to my 
wife, or I wili take you to Tempest Mere and 
install you as mistress of the bewatiful old 
place during my absence, I shali Be gone & 
whole year. All I sek is thet you will think 
kindly of me while I am away and try to feel 
pleased at my refarn.” 

“ Bat,” she made a desperate effort to con- 
quer her sbyness, ‘‘ why need we be married 
firat.?"’ 

‘*Beowuse I must leave you my wife. You 
do not love me, and were you | Hildred 
Elsinore, someone elve might steal you from 
mein wy absence, You mutt tike my name, 
only so will you be safe.” 

“1 would rather work for my bread,”’ she 
said, sadly. “If I marry yon, it will be only 
for my father's gake.’’ 

“ That I falty understand,” 

“ Mr, Bertram, won't you be mercifal and 
leave me free?” 

“I will go away if you with it, bat Feannot 
spare you the consequences of your rejection. 
I cannot tie Mrs. Elsinore’s tongue, or spare 
you one of her taunts, and I am pretty sure 
your father would not bring his pecaniary 
troubles to the man whose honest love his 
child had scorned.” 

“Do you love me?” she asked, wearily. 

“ This persecution does not seem to me like 
love.” 
“It I did not love you, why should I want 
to marry you?" he asked her, reproachfally. 
‘‘ Were you a great heiress, I am rich enough 
to be spared the suspicion of forrane-hanting. 
As it is, you know I only want the right 10 
give you my name and wealth.” 
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Hiidred might have resisted even then, but 
from the window she saw her father coming 
slowly up the gravel path. His bowed form 
and shabby clothes, the thought of his failing 
health, his patient poverty, broke down her 
courage. For herself she would have faced 
starvation bravely. She could not face it for 
that loved father! she dared not risk his life 
being made one long misery by his wife’a 
reproaches if such solid advantages as Me, 
Bertram could give were lost to the family, 
After all, ten people would be made happy 
without counting her suitor, and her own 
blighted life was not much to set agains? the 
rejoicings of so many. Her decision was 
made. Every scrap of girlish gaiety bad 
gone; her face was etrained and ashen 
as she aaid to Gay Bertram, “ Very I 
accept your offer.” 


CHAPTER XVUHI. 


Cartan Trervsis didnot meet Mra. Smith, 
atter their long discus¥ion about the master 
of Tempest Mere, before he went to London. 
Copsleigh Down was a long way from 
hampton Barracks; and the 
officer had seen the ol wife ceveral 
times at his sunt’s houses, he was 
those terme of intimacy which woul 
justified him In calling om her unbidden, so 
the only human being who had notbeen taken 
captive by Gay Bertram’s handsome face and 


her arguments against him to Captain Tre- 
fausis, But Ada was & woman of ready wit, 
and when ciroumstanees occurred which 
added to her fears she was quite capable of 
striking a blow at the absent squire herself, 

The Vicar of Copsleigh Down believed im. 
pliciily in Mr. Bertram, Being dimly con- 
scious his wife did not cordially admire him, 
the kindly man never lost an opportunity of 
praising Guy to her, and, a week after her 
meeting with Oaptain Trefasis, he mentioned 
that the Squire had gone to Little Netherton 
to make acquaintance with the Elainores. 

‘I had quite a long letter from him, Ada, 
OF coarse he gives no hint of such a thing, 
bat I should fancy Mr. Elsinore had written 
tc ask him for assistance. He mentions that 
the eldest daughter is very beautifal, the 
image of his lost Blanche, I am not usaally 
romantic, my dear; but really, I econidn't 
help thinking how very strange it would be 
if the Squire married this girl. She ie 
Blanche’s own niece, you know, and but for 
Lady Tempest’s will wonld have inherited 
sverything, so there would be a kind of poetio 
jastice in Mr. Bertram sharing his possessions 
with her ag man and wife.” 

Mera: Smith looked intereated, Perhaps she 
bad a woman's natural curiosity about 
possible marriages, for she asked a good many 
questions, 

“If the Elsinores are so poor, hew do 
they manage to-entertain such a grand petson 
as Me. Bertram?" 

“Qn! he is not staying there, He ia at 
an hotel in Chilton, and goes over every day.” 

‘‘She must be eighteen or more now,” said 
Ada, reflecting. ‘Did not her father marry 
again and have a hesp of children?" 

“The present Mre. Elsinore has eight 
girls, The Sqnire does not mention them, 
Hia letter is all in praise of Hildred. Really, 
it readaalmoet like a lover's rhapsodies,” 

‘‘ Ab! well, I muet'go and see about dinner; 
it ia fearfally late,” said Mra, Smith, as pro- 
saically a9 though she took no farther interest- 
in Guy Bertram and his possible courtship, 

Returning after a long round of parith 
visiting, the Vioar found lunch laid for only 
one person, and the neat housemaid informed 
him with great excitement,— 

“ Missie hae gone to London. She said, 
sir, she'd mise the train if she waited till’ you 
came in. Theshop in London had sent her 
all the wrong books forthe Sunday-school 
prizes, and she theught it would be better to 
go up and choose the right ones herseif,”’ 





Now, Copsleigh was nof an expensive 
railway journey from London, considering 
the distance, The whole day’s expedition, 
inclading lunch and a oab or ’bus, would be 
well under a sovereign, and the Vicar was the 
last man in the world to grudge his wife an 
Outing ; but Ada simply detested London, and 
since the establishment of the parcel post she 
had done all her shopping through its kindly 


agency. 

‘* What train will she be back by, Mary?” 
le asked, anxiously. ‘'She ought not to be 
out late this bitter weather.” 

" Bhe said Jim could meet the five o’ctook, 


sir, for her business in London wouldn't take 


two hours altogether,"’ 


It wae perfectly true that ninch more 
expensive books had been sent than those 
ordered ; but ag her journey to London would 


oost more than the difference im price, Mrs, 
Smith would not have gone ap for that reason, 
While Her husband was speaking 
Boertrant at breakfast, a moat terrible sus. 
had seized her. 


i 


Supposing her own theory right, and the 


Mr, Bertram had die@ before Lady 


a8 


would actually 
of his frand. 


Ada’s firet thought was to communicate her 
fears to Captain Trefasis, but as he could 
» not get leave of absence until jast before 
Christuias, he could be of no use to her, To 


do any real good she felt she must act at once. 
Besides, Mra. Smith, though 


without a mew dress for years, rather than 
not have done what she thought her duty, and 


saved Hildred, as she belicved, from an/p 


impostor. 

Mrs. Smith reached London at one; 
treated herself to a nice little lunch, for she 
knew she would not be able to talk well if she 
were faint and hungry; then punctually 


at two o’clook she presented herself at 


the lawyers’ office, and asked to see Mr, 


Williams. 
It igonly in fiction that solicitors are so fear- 


fally busy that people have to wait for hours 


in order to eesthem. Ooaly in fiction, too, are 


they so high and mighty that their olerke 


deny them to strangers who have made no 
appointment, The affable, silver-haired man 
who presided over the olerks' room, told Ada 


politely Mr. Williams was out of town for 


his health, and would probably not be back 
till after Christmas, His partner was in 
then and disengaged. 

“Thank you. I should be glad to see 
him,” she answered, quietly, handing the 
clerk & osrd, and hoping the address on it, 
Copsleigh Down Vicarage, would give Mr. 
Weat some olae to her business since her 
name was too common to do co. 

The lawyer betrayed not the slightest 
surprise in his clerk's presence. He bowed 
courteously, and placed her a chair by the 
fire, Only when they were alone did he ask, 
sharply,— 

‘Have you come to me as a client, Mrs, 
Smith? I remember meeting your husband at 
Lady Tempest's faneral,"’ 





of Gay 





, Why, then Hildred Elsinore was the 









by no means a 
did not like the idea of calling on a 
achelor officer, or even of writing to ask 
him to come to her. No; she knew the 
names of Lady Tempest’s solicitors, she had 
indeed met the senior partner when before her 
marriage she was staying at the Mere. She 
felt sure Messrs, Williams and West were too 
much of gentlemen to be rude to her, even it 
she did give them unnecessary trouble, and 
she believed them honest enough to give her a 
fair hearing, even though, having admitted 
Bertram’s claims themselves, they would be 
very awkwardly placed if he proved an 
impostor. 


The Smiths were not rich. Free from such 
grinding poverty av the Elsinores’, they yet 
needed to be carefal, but Ada would have gone 


‘‘ T have come to you to ask a question,” she 
said, gravely ; the quietness of her manner and 
the conciseness of her language impressed the 
lawyer favourably. ‘Supposing Guy Bertram 
had died before Lady Tempest,to whom would 
her property have gone?” 

‘¢T can't understand why you wish to know,” 
he gaid, quietly ; ‘it is not professional to dis- 
ouss ‘suppositions,’" 

* T am not professional at all,” replied Ada 


‘Smith, earnestly, ‘‘ but I have come to London 
Solely to put that question. I ama baey wo- 


tan, Mr. West, and I assure you I should not 
have taken such a journey ont of idle 

He look at her thoughifally. 

*'T believe you, madam. You have the rare 
gift of a meaning clearly in a few 
words. I will answer your question if you 
‘will — me afterwards why you asked it?” 


‘* Well, then; if Gay Bertram had died be- 
fore Lady Tempest, he could not have fulfilled 
theconditions on which she left him the pro- 
poms , and everything would have gone to her 

at-law, the child or children of her de- 
oeaved daughter.” 

“Tuoy Elsinore,’ putin Ada Smith, calmly ; 
sy. po left only one child, « girl.” 

7 ” 

“Gay Bortram, or the man you sent to 
Tempest More in that name, is now paying his 
addresses to Hildred Elsinore,” 

Mr. Weat looked into the fre. He began to 
entertain a profound respect for hia visitor, 
he almost thought her worthy to be a lawyer, 
but he wae as cautions as she was. He was 
determined the first step must be taken by 
her, 

‘* You said just now,” began the vioar's wife, 
“that suppositions were not law. I cannot 
explain myself without using another.” 

‘Tam all attention.” 

‘* Bupposing an impostor had usurped Guy 
Bertram’s name and property, would it not 
be his wisest course to marry Hildred Elsi- 
nore?" 

“*I¢ would give him lawfally what he had 
stolen, unless, indeed, the young lady was a 
Tartar and kept her money to herself.” 

Then Ada Smith spoke : 

‘‘I believe you were mistaken, Mr. West, 
The man your partner brought down to Tem- 
pest. Mere, last August, the man in whose 
honour the church bells rang joyfully—is 
not Guy Bertram.” 

‘‘ Then who is he?” 

Ada was silenced but not conquezed. A 
ause ensued, then Adam West asked, — 

‘+ When did you begin to take up this theory, 
Mrs, Smith? Before you knew of his matri- 
monial intentions, or after?” 

“Before! I never liked the man. Every 
one around me praised him to the skies, my 
own husband among them ; bat from the first 
I felt, it he had been all Blanche Tempect 
thought him, he must have been going to the 
bad ever since,” 

‘‘ Roughing it doesn’t improve a man’”’ 

‘Look here, Mr. West, if you tell me you 
had proof positive of this man’s identity, and 
that you are morally certain he is Gay Ber- 
tram, I wont say another word.”’ 

“Bat I can’t tell you that, Mrs. Smitb. 
My partner and I differed:more over this case 
then we bave differed all the years we have 
worked together. I pointed ont to him we 
had nothing but strong presumptive evidence 
in support of hia claim, Williame retorted, 
who bat Miss Tempest's lover would have her 
lettera and likeness? and a still stronger argu- 
ment, if this were not Guy Bertram, who was 
he?” 

“‘Somcone surely must be left of all the 
people who made up London society ten years 
ago, and met Gay Bertram when he went 
everywhere in Miss Tempest’s wake—ten 
years is not a lifetime,” 

‘* We asked Mr. Bertram to bring forward 
some personal friend. He replied be waa 
poor and obscure then, and made no friends.” 

Ada shook her head, 
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[' YOU WERE MISTAKEN, MR. WEST. THE 


“I was in Blanche Tempest’s confidence, 
and I know that, though poor, her lover came 
of a good family and moved in the best 
society. Mr. West, I have brought one of 
her letters to me here today; it contains a 
description of her fiancée. Don't laugh at the 
peor child's loving rhapsody. I grant you 
she may have idealized him, and he might 
have been a very ordinary man; bat thereare 
three facts she mentions that could hardly 


all be her fond imagination, and not one of | 


them applies to the present Mr. Bertram.” 

Adam Weat read the letter in grave silence. 
Ada felt a lump ia her throat. It seemed so 
cruel that she should use Bianche’s poor little 
——— of love, perhaps to denounce her 
over. 

The lawyer looked up quickly. 

‘* Bo tall that she can bardly reach to take 
hia arm; beautiful brown eyes ; long, straight 
hair—regreta it does not curl. Yes, Mra. 
Smith, you are right; however much in love 

poor girl was, she couldn’t have been 
colour-blind, and the regret about the hair 
proves she was not mistaken. It will prob- 
ably be a long and tedioue business, bat I 
expect that man is an impostor, and you have 
eet the wheel rolling now that will end in un- 
masking him.” 

‘And about Miss Elsinore?” 

“‘Bhe must be saved! 1 suppose Bertram, 
one must use the name for the time being, 
won't marry her secretly without a word of 
warning?” 

“IT can’t say. He wrote to my husband 
yesterday, and his letter was fall of her 
beauty.” 

‘Oh! Well, if he bas only been there a 
week, ahe can’t be very desperately in love 
with him. He must be nearly twenty years 
her senior, It’s an amusement I'm not fond 
* but one of us must write her an anonymous 
etter.” 

‘* Bat what good will that do?” 

“If she is not in love with him, but is being 
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persuaded to marry him just because he is 
rich, it might make all the difference in the 
world. If she does care for him, she will be 
so indignant she will show her father the 
letter, and he will be cautious and delay the 
marriage until he has made searching 
inquiries. There are no men so prudent about 
securing rich husbands for their children as 
those who themselves outraged caution by 
elopements or something equally rash.” 

He wronged the poor Reotor of Little 
Netherton, but his argument was sound in 
the main. 

*‘ Has Bertram seen your writing?" 

“ Never.” 

“Then you had better manage the letter. 
A lawyer's hand might frighten them, and 
make them suppress it; a lady’s writing will 
pass more easily.” 

* Bat I’ve no idea what to say.” 

** Qh, I'll managethat. Here,’ and he tore 
a blank half-sheet of rather elaborate rep 
paper from a letter he had received that 
morning, “I'll dictate if you write.” 

And Ada Smith took up a pen and obeyed 
him, feeling the while that she had embarked 
on a sea of conspiracy, and wishing the 
matter safely over. 


“Daan Miss Exsrnont,— 

** As one who loved your mother’s sister 
very dearly, I write to warn you of your 
danger. Do not marry the man now seeking 
your favour. He is utterly unworthy, and 
——= you one cf the things be has 
promised. Friends are busy working for you 
even now, and if you will only be brave and 
give no promise, before long you will find all 
your troubles removed. If things get very 
trying, write to ‘“‘ Hope,” Kingsleigh, Beoken. 
ham, and advice and counsel shall be sent 
you,” 


‘*Who lives at Kingeleigh?” aeked Ada 
Smith, when ehe bad written the last word, 
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18 NOT GOY BEBTBAM!'’ SAID ADA SMITH.) 


“Ido; and I have a good old aunt, who 
keeps house for me, and would be quite 
—_ of sheltering a distressed dameel if 


‘** And what shall you do?” 
* About——" 

“Gay Bertram. I mean about proving 
him an impostor.” 

“If be is an impostor, the man who put us 
on his track and received fifty sovereigns for 
doing so is a confederate. Oddly enough, he 
dieappeared soon afterwards, I shall adver- 
tise for him.” 

“Bat—" 

“If he is ‘straight’ and really believed the 
man he sent us to was the one we were look- 
ing for, he will suspect no evil, and turn up 
as soon as he sees the advertisement.” 

* Bat if it were a plot, and he is a con- 
federate?"” 

“ Why, then, my dear lady, there's only one 
course to him, and I expect he'll see it 
—flight. If we found him, we should have 
him up in no time for obtaining money on 
false pretences, and probably prosecute him 
for perjury as well,” 

(To be continued ) 





Wrxpmriis are of great antiquity, and are 
stated to be of Roman or Saracen invention. 
They are said to have been originally intro- 
duced into Europe by the Knights of 8s. John, 
who took the hint from what they had seen in 
the crusades, 

Tue will soon be no bour of the day or 
night when we cannot obtain a stamp, and an 
envelope into the bargain. The machinery 
= J this —_ ra + ofthe S. 

e- type, and, an arrangemen 
the Postmaster.General, who, it is said, has 
interested himself keenly in the idea, the 
delivery machines will be placed in close prox- 
| imity to all receiving houses and wall. boxes. 
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.SIB CHABLES MAXWELL HELPED THE DAINTY FIGURE TO MOUNT INTO THE PHAETON !] 


TWO WOMEN. 


Seat acedieel 
OHAPTER XI. 


Hester did not respond to Lady Thurso's 
enthusiasm—she held herself so proudly and 
80 coldly that Violet's embrace was cut short, 
and her enthusiasm repelled, and she could 
indeed have willingly struck her step.sister 
a furious blow in this moment; not only for 
the resolute contempt which she could not 
fail to read in Hester’s whole bearing, but 
because with her sharp woman's eyes and 


of powers might be wrested from her by this 
moat hated girl. who had suddenly developed 
from a sallow, lanky, unformed young crea- 
ture into a divinity of loveliness, possessing 
indeed a beauty, & grace, a dignity, which 
last was a thing even she, with all her charms, 
could never attain. However, it was not the 
moment to let the faintest hint of her vexa- 
tion and jealous discomfort escape her; she 
was perfectly aware Charles Maxwell's dark 
socffing eyes were upon her, and she was 
— on purpose to impress him and him 
6. 


**Am I not good to come so soon?” she 
cried, with her rippling laughter, which to 
Miss Graham and to Mr. Chetwynde sounded 
irresistible and musical in the extreme,bat had 
& very different significance to Hester and 
the man sitting quietly in the garden chair 
awaiting future development. 

“I simply could not rest till I had been 
over to see you, dear Hester. I have teazed 
Thurso's life out all day, and at last he had to 
give in jaet to please me."’ 

“You are very kind,” Hester replied, very 
coldly, and then she was silent again. There 
was nothing gauché or awkward in her 
manner, she was simply honest—she neither 





wished to see Violet, nor to allow her to | 


imsgine that this unexpected visit was wel- 
come in any sense of the word. 

Oharles Maxwell, watching her every move- 
ment with his dark eyes, found something 
new to admire in each of her attitudes, She 
was sublime, he said to himeelf, in her queenly 
hauteur; beside her, Violet, despite all her 
fair prettiness, dwindled down into something 
commonplace and ordinary. 

Hester's chilly reception made no apparent 
effect upon Lady Thurso—she laughed on 

y. She insisted on shaking hands with 

r. Chetwynde, whom she flattered by her 
declaration she had never forgotten him, 
though it was now years since her one and 
only meeting with him; and then she gave a 
clever little cry of astonishment as Charles 
Maxwell rose and bowed before her. 

“You!” she exclaimed. ‘You here! 
What a surprise—what an astonishing 
thing!” 

Hester gave a quick glance at the two— 
instantly she recailed Obarles Maxwell's 
evasion of the truth the day before. He had 
known Violet, ther, although he had pre- 
tended he had merely seen her for the first 
time as she drove through the village on her 
way to Sedgebrooke. 

Hester's dislike for thia man deepened 
immediately, and something, what she could 
scarcely have said, roused a feeling of indig- 
nation, and a vague sensation of apprehension 
which was not guite comprehensible to her 
at the moment, bat which she was to under- 
stand absolutely as the future unfolded itself 
in its due time. 

Sir Charles replied suavely to Lady 
Thurso's greeting. They talked the mereat 
conventionalities, but both Mr. Chetwynde— 
whose lawyer mind had also remembered 
Maxwell's manner of the day before and put 
his own construction on it—and Hester were 
not deceived by their acting, though it suc- 
ceeded admirably with Mies Graham and 





with Lord Thurso who had joined the group 
on the lawn. 

Violet turned to her husband, and nestled 
her band in his arm. 

* You remember Hester, don't you, Thur?” 
she said, in her prettiest way. ‘I think you 
did meet that first day you came to Sedge- 
brooke—didn’s you?” 

“I remember Miss Trefusis perfectly,” 
Lord Thurso said, pleasantly. 

He made half a movement to stretch out 
hia hand; bat as Heater merely bowed an 
acknowledgment of his greeting, his hand 
was drawn back, and he felt chilled and a 
little hurt. 

Thoagh the light was growing dim he could 
yet see Hester's face distinctly, and an 
admiration not to be conquered even by her 
cold, almost repellent manner, rose instantly 
within him. 

Up to this moment he had never given a 
second thought of remembrance to the girl 
who had startled him so much that summer 
afternoon by her sudden appearance on the 
roadside, and by her cart explanation of her 
mission there, Truth to tell, Thurso had not 
been very favourably impressed with Heater ; 
bat the image of her lovely step-sister had 
been dancing before hie eyes, at the time 
blinding his senses and bewildering them into 
the bargain. So it was not 20 very wonder- 
fal that he should have dismissed Hester 
Trefusia without farther ado from hie mind, 

He had despatched the letter she had given 
him to his sister Lady Alice, but, as yet, he 
had heard nothing more of this letter; and it 
was with something like a revelation that he 
gazed upon the girl before him and realised 
her stately loveliness in all its power and 
dignity, 

Violet’s heaven-blue eyes swiftly noted the 
impression Hester had made on her busband. 
She turned a little cold with the rueh of 
mingled fear and jealousy that beset her. It 
was ® most painfal and new experience for 
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Violes to come across anyons who conld 
diepute her sovereignty even in the mildest 
way; but the experience had come now mos} 
certainly, and not a'l the strength of her 
vanity could permit her to deny Hester's 
dangerous beauty and power of attraction 
equal to her own, though of euch a different 
stamp, 

She roused herself from her thoughts with 
an effort, and turned again to the chief 
purpose of her visit. 

‘*T must introduce you to an old acquaint. 
ance, Thur; bat perhaps you know one 
another—no? Then I muet do the honours 
with due ceremony. Sir Charles Maxwell,” 
she dropped him a dainty litle ourtsey, ‘' my 
husband, Lord Tharso."’ 

The two men shook hands and looked at 
one ‘another in a casual sort of way shat grew 
canconeciously to be critical, 

‘‘Wonder Violet never spoke of knowing 
him before,'’ Thurso said to himself, without, 
however, the very f soupcon of jealousy, 
or, indeed, any antagonism whatcoever, 
‘‘ Seen him about lots of times; denced good- 
fooking chap; bit of a rip, though, if all reports 
area true. Whaton earth is he doing down in 
this place? Not exactly the sort of person one 
looks to find in a young ladies’ school!” and 
then Thurso turned his eyes involantarily on 
Hester’s form that was walking to mest 
Leonore, who was lumbering across the lawn 
from the houge, and as he did so he found 
himeelf ag involuatarily frowning; though, 
really, if he had stopped to analyse his feel- 
ings, it must have strack him as a very absurd 
and exceedingly prejadiced thing for him to 
object, even in a vagre. uncertain way, to 
couple the thought of Hester and this man 
together. 

Oa his part, Charles Maxwell looked at 
Violet's husband coolly, scrutinisingly, in a 
certain sense admiringly, His chief feeling, 
however, was pity. 

‘** Poor devil!" he said to himeelf. In that 
instant of acquaintancezhip Maxwell gauged 
Thurso absolutely. He knew him to bs ag 
white, honest, and honourable as he himself 
was black, dishonest, and dishonourable. 

He did not envy hie successfal rivai these 
good qualities, nor wae he envious of Thurso's 
handsome physique, he was very well. eatia- 
fed with hia own appearance; bat he was 
generous enough to be sincerely sorry for the 
young man, for he knew Violet, and he waa 
well.assared the golden-haired little syren had 
nos failed to make the best possible uae of the 
past two years, aud was now, no doubt, a 
skilled mistress in those arta which she had 
amployed so well. in his own ose, 

e3, he pitied Thurso, for he could. read.a 
litsle into the fature of this marriage, and. he 
aay that misery and great unhappiness muet 
be tha Jot of Violet's husband, ag, indeed, it 
must be for any man who put, as he awifily 
saw Lord Thurso had done, hie whole trust 
and faith and honest admiration into his-love 
for hig young wile. 

He was not surprised in the least that this 
man shonid be blinded and bewitehed by 
Violet's ethereal loveliness; he had been 
blinded and bewitched himself, and is wae 
always & very sore subject with him to 
remembsr that he had been made a fool of by 
this girl. 

He did not set himeelf to work serioualy, 
however, to mete out. to her the punishment 
be had threatened her with when last they 
had met, 

In fact, ad Violet's .injared vanity bad 
immediately guessed, he had grown alatont 
indifferent towards her and her punishment, 
and this state of sffaira had become more cer- 
tain since he had engaged himself to marry 
Leonore Laighton, and had come in contact 
with Hester Trefusis, 

Love—real, tras, and faintly beantifal for 
the first time had glanced into Charles Max- 
weil's selfish heart. Hester moved the 
remaing of the good that was in him, abe 
touched the lingering embers of as. higher 
natare which his life had been doing its beat 








to most surely kill out altogether ; for this brief 
moment he loved as he had never believed it 
possible he ever could love. 

Had the chance been given him, maybe he 
might have redeemed his whole ‘shallow, 
miserable, dishonourable career by the power 
of — OmMAEND. wes " wie P 

@ po y was, however, jast as grea 
that he might’ have soon wearied of the good 
awakened it, and have returned with 
double alacrity to his old evil ways. Be that 
as it may, the chance of tasting the pure sweet 
fragrant dranght of highest human happiness 
was not-to be given him. He was bound away 
for ever from sucha pathway ; and had he been 
: es es ote eee wes 

elt anything repugnanocs for one who was 
undoubtedly amworthy such love as that for 
which he craved. 


our parting would have been very different,"’ 
Oat lond he responded, in his most gracefal 
way, to her words,—‘I must ask you, cer- 
tainly, for congratulations on one score, Lady 
Tharso—my marriage ; for Iam a very fortun- 
ate man, as everyone knows. Will you allow 
me to make you known to my fiancée, Miss 
Leighton ?"’ 

He stepped forward, aud smiled so gently 
into poor Leonore's frightened eyes, that he 
seemed #6 give her an ephemeral touch of 
grace, and #0 sweep away her more striking 
points of ugliness, 

Happiness, indeed, such happiness as waa 
beating for so brief time in Leonore’s heart, 
ia. a marvellous thing, it has power to trans- 
form-and beautify as no other haman power 
Aud in this moment, contrasted-as she 


in 
At this moment Charley Maxwell was awkward heiress as ste stood with her Band 
wholly displemsed at the advemt of Lady} resting confidingly on Charles Max well'#atm, 
Thurso om the scene, She promised him | seemed to have a tocch of charm that’was felt 
some amusement, and he was by no means| by themall, 
averse to taking it. He read herascleatly as} Hester's lips trembled indeed, awehe looked 
an open book, he fathomed her motives and|on Leonore, She understood, with her illimi- 
her intentions; he only had a gtent contempt | table en spell tat worked 
such @ trans in her féiend,. She 


for himself that he had not read her so clearly in 

in the past, and saved himeslf the humiliation | knew, alas! how frail and ephemeral this 
of being out-tricked and deceived by such a | spell must be; and her young sorrowfal heart, 
aa catnat mrriaes ee his own 
mind. 

Not a single thought of Violet's was formu- 
lated but that he guessed at it. He had essen} 
her face blanch and fall in her hour of/sether. She did not know why exactly she 
— _—— when she Bing ne ae ee a — a: A eel 
pectedly turned her eyes upon . is ment repugtiance to the sight ep- 
enjoyed her discomfort. sister and Charlies Maxwell together ; but her 

** Voila—un mauvais quart d heure pour vous, | intuition was marvellous, it seldom erred ; and 
miladi,” be had said to himeelf, and then he | then she despised the man so absolately, and 
had strolled up to the old school. house, and as | she had such good cause to doubt the woman, 
he went Violet, her radians loveliness and her|/and then—well, then, Hester, despite her 
possible present uneasiness, vanished abso-| vigorous character and her experience, was 
lately from his mind, and Hester's marvellous | after all only a girl, she would have illusions 
soulfal individuality rose in its place; How] with her throughout her life, bat natuaally 
beaniifal she was! How divinein her earnest | they were stronger at the beginning than they 
goodness—her youthful reverence for nature! would be at the end, and she could not quite 
and all its glorious works—her proud un.- | forges how much she had grown acoustomed to 
consoions dignity, which set her upon a/think over Lord Thurso, the dear nephew 
pedestal above and ali other women. | Dick whom her dead friend had loved so 

“ Bhe is a saint,” he said to himself, as he | warmly, and how closely in thought she had 
watched her walking and talking with Mr.| grown associated with this Diok and his 
Chetwynde, “' mais, mon Diew/ elle cst femme | sister ; and then somehow, now that she had 
aussi,” seen the young man again and heard his fresh, 

He fell into a dreamy mood, utterly forgeifal c 
of his fate in the olamsy form of Leonore, who 
eat devouring his passionate handsome face 
with her shy eyes, and likening him in her 
simple heart to every noble knight of old dead- 
and-gone romance, and to every high and 
good thing in modern manhood. It was her 
montent of life, poor creature, and yet it was 
all illusion ! 

Yes; Charles Maxwell.had completely dis- 
misseti Violet from his mind—that is to say, 
when her name was mentioned he bad a sort 
of pleased, amused sense as he pictured pretty 
thoroughly her feelings at this time, and 
realizad that his time for revenge was come 
did he choose to make use of it. He decided 
on doing nothing, however, He was content 
to let matters drift. 

Perhaps he was unconsciously guided in this 
by the knowledge of Hester's supremacy over 
her step-sister, and of the punishment Violet 
must endure through this fact; and perhaps, 
too, hia keen oyniciam prompted him to act ay 
he did, beoause he knew that it would be 
something particularly diftisult for the new- 
made Lady Thurso to digest and support. 

That this opinion was absolutely a well- 
founded one he speedily found, for Violet's 
haste to seek hia prevence proclaimed it, and 
the expression in her blue eyes confirmed jt. 

‘'T hear we are to offer you our congratala- 
tions, Sir Charles,” Violet said, as the intro. 
duction passed between the two men; ‘in 
fact, I think I mustadd donble congratulations, 
for you were not Sir Obarles Maxwell when I 
saw you last,” 

‘If I had been,’’ Maxwell remarked swiftly 
to himself, with a faint glimpse of a smile 
under his dark moustache, “I don’s doubt 
























forgot the resentment she had unconsciously 
raised up against him since that bygone 
atterncon; and once more her dream hero 
lived, and lived thie time in his real flesh and 
body, an actual and definite creation, demand- 
ing more sympathy than the visionary one of 
former days. 

Hester was very quick at scanning people 
and making observations upon them. At 
times she met with difficulties, ag im the case 
of Violet, whom ‘she could not thoroughly 
understand; but with thove clear siaple 
natures like Thurso's ‘she could not make-any 
great mictake, and it was with a sense obkeen 
pleasure that she realised,as ebe went into the 
twilight shadows of the deserted: schooiroom, 
that overything was not to be denied:her, since 
she could believe honestly and in 


qu 
Campbell had endowed his brother's boy. 

It was because of this renewed faith, and 
pleasure in it, that Hester felt that curious 
dull sort of evil presentiment ae she: glanced 
from Violet to Chatles Maxwell, and realised 
the falseness and contemptible natures of the 


two, 

As she sat there in the gloaniing, with the 
sound of Violet's high childish voice floating 
in on the night air, Hester felt strangely 
oppressed and sad. Leonore and Thurso 
seemed entwined together in her thoughts, 
bound and twisted about by a oruel: remorse- 
lesa fate which would ont deeper and deeper 
into their natares till it reached their hearts, 
and set the blood of a life- wound flowing. 

It was on the face of it exceedingly strange 
to link a gloomy fate with the bright happy- 
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looking man whom Violet had married; but 
Hester knew her thonghie were no light or 
bystericalones, Ae she wav, alag! only too 
certain of poor Leonore's'mizery in the future, 
80 it came toher with sure and 4 certain pro- 
phetic touch that the “nephew Dick,” who 
had grown so familiar a sound in her ears, 
and had become almost s cherished image in 
her heart, would taste a misery anda sorrow 
as great, if not greater, than that which would 
await poor Leonore Leighton. 


CHAPTER XIU. 


VroteT was, undoubtedly, nonplussed by the 
extremely cold reception Hester vouchsafed 
to her. Not that she was in the very slightest 
degree anxious to come into contact with her 
step-sister ; she had, in fact, as may easily 
be supposed, merely used Hester’s name as 
being the only available reason for that early 
visit to Helmetstone school; but apsrt from 
the fact that she had always a curious idea 
that Hester could possibly be of some mee to 
herin the fature—and to use people for her own 
ends wae Violev’s chief aim in cultivating their 
acquaintance—now that she had come face 
#0 face with Charlee Maxwell, and read in the 
very first instant of meeting that the place 
she had imagined in her satizfied vanity she 
would hold for ever in this man's heart and 
shoughts was lost to her altogether, and, more 
bitter blow than thie, wae given to another, 
and that other none elee than Hester Trefasis, 
she was seized with a hungry desire to do all 
in her power to come between Hester and 
this man’s passionate admiration, and to 
divert the love which she could not ignore, 
willingly as she would have done #0, from this 
girl back to herself " 

I¢ mrast in conrmon fairness be said here 
thet in thie the first moment of astounded 
end wounded vanity, it was the love of power 
that actuated Violet almost absolutely. She 
neither desired nor intended to do wrong; her 
married life was too news thing to have had 
time to pall, and her new and high social 
position was too pre-eminently satisfactory 
and pleasant a thing to be put into the 
amaliest jeopardy by any action, however well- 
exonaed. 

No; i+ was vanity pure and simple, and 
jeslonzy because of that vanity, that took 
possession of Violets at this moment, 

She had no particular desire for"Maxwell’s 
aciual devotion, certainly none for his actual 
revenge, bat she conid not endure to be pus 
coolly on ore side like a discarded toy, treated 
with forgetful indifference, dismissed, in fact, 
entirely by the man whom she had always 
imagined waa not only burning with a desire 
to be avenged, but wae suffering an agony of 
unrequited and never-forgotten love for her 
fair sake, 

It can easily be guessed how exceedingly 
disagreeable it was to such a wonren to find 
that not only was thie man about to'contract 
& marriage and to become possessed of 
enormous wealth that made Violet's avaricious 
heart sick with envy, but he was wholly, 
unrestrainedly, and madly in love with the 
one and almost only woman in the world 
a she had condescended to hate and now 
to fear. 

Assuredly, Sir Charles might have been 
pretty content with the punishment that 
Violet had already received'in the mortifi- 
cation meted ont to her in the very first half 
hour of their meeting. 

Ag she chatted and tried to extract some 
sort of conversation from Leonore, who had 
relapred into her usual ofamey, ugly self 
again, Violet's brain was fall of hot, swift 
theughts, of suggestiong for fatdre action, of 
fiercest anger, as she watched the figures of 
her husband and Charles Maxwell pace 
slowly to and fro under the trees in conjanoc- 
tion with Mr. Chetwynde. 

The three men had fallen into an easy and 
ee conversation on sport, politics, and 


“* Tams baby—a toy—now Hester is born to 





Miss Graham bad gone demurely indoors ; 
she felt a trifle overawed by the presence of 
an earl and countess in her hunible garden, 
and she had, of course, been completely 
fascinated by Violet, who won her way into 
the schoolmistress’s heart by her warmly 
expressed affection for Hester and her cleverly 
insinuated regret at her mother’s cbjeotion to 
her step-daughter. 

Miss Graham was instantly convinced of 
Violet's sincerity. She took advantage of it 
to say with some deprecation some of the 
things she had always intended should be ssid 
to Mrs. Monro Campbell on the very first 
opportunity. 

‘Your mother has completely misunder- 
stood dear Hester's character, believe me, 
Lady Thurso,” she said. ‘There is every 
evidences of a high, a noble, an unusnally 
beanutifal nature. I hope you will bs able to 
convince Mrs, Camptell of thia fact, for,” 
Mise Graham warmed to she subject, ‘it is 
extremely unjust that Hester shonid be 
branded with a wrong character such ay she 
brought here with her, when it is merely be- 
cause she is misunderstood and misjadged. 
Pray let me ask you to convey this matter to 
your mother, Lady Tharso,” 

‘* You can trast me, dear Mies Graham. I 
love Heater so much, it hag hurt me so to see 
how little mamma has understood her ; but it 
shall all be different now,” Violet oried 
with a girlish burst of impetuosity ; 
“ Hester shall no longer bs misunderstood. 
I want to be great, great friends with her. 
She is so clever, and she knows so much, and 
Iam sure she will be able to help me ever 
sucha lot, You see, I am only a silly, stupid 
little thing. I always tell Thar—my husband, 
you know—that he ought to have married 
Hester and not me, because I am no good at 
all, I shall never make a grand lady, with 
proud manners and a pes New and Violet 
laughed joyously at this description. needless 
to say, winning the whole of Miss Graham's 
honest sympathy by her pretty ingenious ways. 


be & countess !"’ 

“Hester is born to be a queen!” Leonore 
Leighton, said abruptly. She was standing 
awkward and big in the twilight, her eyes 
following that man’s figure under the trees; 
but she was listening to the converéstion at 
the same time, and at every sound of Hester's 
name her love and admiration for her friend 
rose to the surface. 

Violet bither lip suddenly ; there was such 
an intensity,an enthusiasm in Leonore's voice. 
What power was this that Hester possessed 7 
What charm had come cpon her all at oncs to 


have wrought such a marveilous change in 60 | bi 


shorta time? The jealousy that had started 
up anew and in such big and steriling dimen- 
sions was increased by this remark of Leo. 
nore’s; It was another sign of the tide of 
affairs; it was exceedingly disagreeable to 
Violet, and she resented it accordingly. 

“T must make friends with her; [ must get 
her into my life. I can manipulate her if I 
have touch with her; but if there’ is silence 
between ua I shall worry myself constantly, 
because I shan’t know what she is doing. 
Besides——"’ 

Violet broke ¢ff in this train of thought; 





there was a moment’ssilence. Shecould hear 


ber own in vanity and in vice, for, harsh asthe 
word ir, is cannot bat be spplied to the natura 
that lived in Violet’s lissome lovely body. 

Those bygone hours osme back to her in 
these moments, laden with a charm and a 
sweetness they had never possessed for her in 
the past. She had played with this man’s 
love asa kitten plays with a cork. 

She had drifted into the dangere of an 
affaire from sheer wariton coquetry and vanity. 
Her echool life had bored her to distraction, 
Her companion had been only too ripe with 
evil suggestions, 

Calmly and deliberately the two girls had 
arranged 2 plan for liberty and amuvemtent. 
They had carried ont this plan with the 
utmost sangfroid, and inetantly Viclet'’s 
wonderful radiant prettiness had epread before 
her a series of triamphs dear to her vain soul, 
and doubly seductive because of their senrecy, 

Charies Maxwell had fallen s victim to her 
ingenuousness rather than to her beauty. She 
was something absolutely fresh in her seeming 
maidenly modesty; a breath of fragrant 
spring sir, a8 it were, in the heat of the sammer 
glow of Paris life. Her innocercs was de- 
lightfal; he loved her. Ii was m sort of 
temporary madness, It lasted's bout a month 
and no longer; and then came she disillasion- 


‘ment, and then the dicguet and arger. 


Violet, as she rat now in the old school 
garden, recalled that stolen episode bit by bit. 
She set it as it were to the musio'of his voice, 
and she felt some new and thrilling consation 
creep slowly into her veins as:she did so. It 
was the first touch of s passion that was 
destined to become overwhelming in its in- 
tensity and hopelessness, 

To-night she had no hint revealed to her of 
ibis future development, only a sort of vague 
regret-and irritation ; and for the firat time 
since it had happened she drew this memory 
of the past from the corner of her mind where 
she had hidden it so oarefally, and leoked at 
is, not with the self.disguet and fatile rage 
that had been wont to come, bat with a-touch 
of pleasure and a thrill of vanity in the 
recollection of the absolute power she had 
once held over thie man. 

‘And it shall come back—it shall—it 
shall,"’ she-said to herself between her teeth, 
and then she roused herself with a laugh, 
and ran laughingly to hec husband. 

‘16 is time to go,” shecried, ‘‘ it-is ever 60 
late, we have been here an age—those poor 
horses, they will be tired of standing. Come 
along Thur, dear. You muss drag yourself 
away from thie fascinating company, and put 
up with poor liitle me,” : 

Thurso pressed her olinging hand tightly in 


8. 
‘‘ Your word is law, my lady," be laughed, 
and then he cesid some pretty words to 
Lsonore, and bade ‘‘ good-night”’ to the two 
men, His syos went about in searoh of 
Heater, but she was nowhere to be seen—he 
felt & trifle annoyed with her. She certainly 
Was nos very gracious to his little love, and 
Violet had been so good, eo tender, and so 
thoughtfal. Why, she had been quite restless 
all day to go.and see Hester. 

**T must go—I must, Thur,” she had said 
at least a dozen times. ‘ Poor Hester, she 
will think me so unkind, and there igs no 
reason to let her think it, for she. knows how 


Charles Maxwell's voice speaking jast beyond ; fond I am of her, and how much I want to 
tite sound eent'a sudden, an unexpected thrill | gee her happy.” 

through ber, It waa a very low, musically. And then, when they had been driving over, 
pitched voice; there was something seductive Violet had prepared her buaband a litile for 


in ite slow languoroustones. She remsmbered 
how he used to sit and sing to hor in those old 


days iu Paris; when, instead of being, as her | 


mother had supposed, safe in the innocent | 


protection of her school, and ag her temporary | 


guardians had supposed, deceived by her 
cunningly: arranged plans and lies, safe in the | 


care of her mother, she had spent days and | 


hours in his sock t7, helped thereto by an in- | 
triguing and not particularly conscientious | 
echool companion, with whom Violet had | 
fraternized, immediately discovering, with the 
freemssonry cf intuition, a mind similar to’ 


Hester's cold manner. 

‘‘You must not expect to sce anyone ver 
gushing, you know, Thur,” she had eaid, 
lightly. ‘' Hester ia the very very opposite of 
silly babyish me. She is moat undemon- 
strative and very stiff, and rather-—well, 


' difficult, you know; but I understand her, and 


I know she is vo good and doses not mean to 
be disagreeable—she cau's help it, you see, but 
it is only manner, nothing more.” 

Despite all this preparation, however, 
Taurso could not halp feeling annoyed with 
Hester's attitude to his wife. 
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‘*I know she does not pull very well with 
her step-mother, and perhaps there may be 
faults on both sides; but with Violet, my 
little Vi, who has always been so sweet to her 
and shown her so much love and kindnese——” 

And then the young man’s thoughts went 
to that day of his second visit to Sedgebrooke, 
when Violet had been absent so long on a 
fictitious ride in the heat just to pay her step- 
sister a visit. Yes, most certainly, Violet 
had been more than kind, and it was, to say 
the least, very uvgracious behaviour on Hes- 
ter’s part to receive such kindness with such 


coolness. 

He should talk to Violet about it, and cer- 
tainly he should not let his little wife be 
treated in this way any more. If Hester could 
not appreciate kind thought and womanly 
attention, well, then ahe must do without it, 
that was all. 

“Itisa heavenly night for a drive!" Sir 
Charles said, as he accom them to the 
mail phaeton, and took a critical admiring 
lock at the cattle in it. 

‘Why don’t you come too? there is lots of 
room, isn’t there, Thurso?" Violet said, as she 
twisted some delicate silked wrap about her, 
and stood on the steps looking like some lovely 
child in the pale silver of the moonlight, 

‘* Bhall be charmed,’’ Thurso said, of course ; 
though he had beer, lover like, looking forward 
to the long drive alone with Violet through 
the soft night air. 

Bir Charles thanked them both. 

** T will accept your offer another time; to- 
night I have been promised the delight of 
hearing Mies Trefusis sing, and I cannot 
forego that, even for a drive with you, Lady 
Thurso.”’ 

Violet flashed hot with rage, while her hus- 
band said, casually, really for something to 
say,— 

** Does she sing so well then ? 
Maxwell replied, with quiet emphasis,— 

‘' It is the most heavenly voice I have ever 
heard, and she is such an artist—she sings 
—— divinely.” 

Violet laughed, shortly. 

‘So I should think she ought; I believe her 
mother was an actress or something of the 
sort. I have often told Hester there was 
something theatrical about her.” 

Thurso frowned suddenly ; this speech hurt 
him, coming from Violet; it was in exeorable 
taste, and the tone of the voice was not in 
Violet's usual voice. He put it down ewiftly, 
however, to a natural feeling of annoyance at 
Hester's cold treatment. 

‘* Musio is a divine gift,’ he said, speaking, 
however, mechanically, and across his mind 
had come the memory of hia first visit to his 
uncle’s widow, the hot, sunlit gardens, the 
striped tent under the trees, and the sound of 
that young passionate voice coming from 
within the tent. It had been Hester Trefasia 
singing. 

Even that brief acquaintance with her 
musical gift told him that Charles Maxwell 
was not in the least exaggerating the value 
and beanty of her voice. 

* Are you ready, my darling?” he said to 
Violet. 

Lady Thurso gave her tiny hand to Sir 
Charles. 

‘Au revoir. I have been arranging a lan- 
cheon with Missa Leighton one day next week. 
You will, I hope, accompany her, Sir 
Charles.’ 

He answered with a light laugh,— 

“Where Miss Leighton goes, naturally 

there go 1.” 
He bowed with his own consummate grace 
—a grace that made Violet think her hus- 
band’s strong athletic form almost ugly and 
clumsy. 

“T shall be delighted to visit you at Sedge- 
brooke Park, Lady Thurso." 

He helped the dainty figure to mount into 
the phaeton, settled her skizte, and paid her 





every attention; but he was very cool about 
it, and his eyes had not even a scintillation of . 


the old passionate admiration that had once 
lived in their depths so completely. 

“ Handsome chap that,” Thurso said, 
as he gave his bays their heads, and they 
trotted swiftly down the road. ‘Did not 
know you know him, my little love?" 

‘I had forgotten that I did,” Violet 
answered, in her lightest manner, “it was 80 
jong 86°, years now. Once when I was—” 
Violet paused a little, she was going to intro- 
duce her mother's name, and embroider a 
fiction thereon, but she refrained. She did 
not intend to draw her mother into her life at 
all, In fact, as bas before been hinted, she 
intended to get her mother out of that life as 
quickly as she possibly could, ‘‘When I was 
Staying with a school girl friend in Paris he 
was a friend of her brother's. Isaw him once 
or twice. I remember now,” Violet continued, 
in a meditative sort of way, ‘‘I never liked 
him very much. I know Olympe, my school- 
mate, you know, Thar dear, said her brother 
had told her Sir Charles—only he was not Sir 
Charles then—was not a very good man, and 
I have always disliked bad people. I don’t 
know what I think they will do to me,” 
Violet added, with a touch of her young, very 
young laughter, “but I believe I am 
frightened of them, Thur. Now am I not 
quite the silliest person in the whole world,” 

Thurso looked down at her delicate childish 
loveliness. There was a world of meaning in 
the moment's silence that ensued before he 
answered her. 16 was the freshness, the 
seemingly unutterable beauty of his wife's 
innocence, the tender bloom of an unsophisti- 
cated mind that was almost her great charm 
in his eyes; and Violet, having gauged this, 
instantly knew, to the minatest detail, how 
and where to touch him most. 

She laughed inaudibly to herself av, bending 
down and resting one hand for a second on 
her small ones, he made reply in a qaick 
reverend sort of way,— 

“No, my dearest, youare not. You are my 
oes, = a ony & = and every 
thought you have, every you possess, 
is goodness and wisdom iteelf,” 

Violet gave forth some pretty childish 
anewer, but she was in a fretfal excited mood. 
Her vanity could not fail to be pleased by her 
husband's adoring Icve, and yet to-night, 
while it pleased her, it irritated her. She had 
the fiest sensation of weariness with him, and 
his very faith and trust in her made her half 
contemptuous towards him. 

She had always worked to make people fools 
and to bend them subservient to her unsoru- 
pulous desires and boundless ambition, yet now 
she was almost angry with Thureo for faifill- 
ing her wishes so absolutely, and for being £0 
entirely blinded by her, 

It was the unconscious contrasts with Max- 
well ; beside his character Thurso seemed more 
than feeble, 

* He will be tiresome by-and-bye,” she said 
impatiently to herself, as they drove through 
the mellow moonlight back to her splendid 
home. ‘' Thurso is one of those certain faith. 
fal creatures who generally develop into 
becoming so dreadfally dail.” 

She leaned back in her seat with her silken 
wrap hugged closely about her; her thoughts 
conjured up once again swiftly before her 
the image of the man they jast left— 
the dark, picturerque face, the cruel, sensual 
month, the eyes with their lurking deviltry— 
their keen, cold power, hiding, yet revealing, 
the passton that burned beneath. 

Violet's heart thrilled once again in that 
odd, nervous fashion. Thecharm in Charles 
Maxwell's face, in his whole personality, 
touched her in a way she had never been 
touched before, and yet she was quite honest 
with herself. 

‘‘When he was mine, all mine, when his 
joy would have been to kneel before me and 
let my foot be set on his neck, then he was 
nothing to me. I almost hated him, he was so 
foolish, so reckless, so stupid, and so much in 
earnest."’ 

Violet moved a little uneasily in her seat. 





She was so quiet that Thurso half thought she 
had dropped asleep. He stole tender glances at 
her now and then—how sweet and infinitely 
entrancing her delicate face looked in the 
moonlight with that calm, thoughtfal air 
pushing aside her smiles for the moment ! 

“He wante me to think he has forgotten. 
He took every care to impress me with 
his indifference, but is he really indifferent 
or. 5 ” 

Violet turned her eyes over the country 
landscape bathed in moonlight; its manifold 
beauties were lost upon her. For one moment 
& flash of satisfied pleasure = over her 
face as she imagined Charles Maxwell aa 
cloaking his real, unaltered feelings beneath 
an assumed air of coolness and indifference ; 
but the next thought chased away this fleet- 
ing pleasure, for it brought before her not 
only the remembrance of his near approach- 
ing marriage, bat aleo the remembrance of 
Hester's marvellous beauty, and the expres- 
sion that beauty had called forth in the eyes 
of this man who so occupied and disturbed 
her mind. 

Violet bit her lip so sharply as to almost 
bring blood. The fall strength and venom of 
her nature was dalled forth into being by the 
mere thought of Hester as a possible and 
@ successfal rival. Violet knew she possessed 
@ vigorous mind, that she had enormous will 
power, and an unusual amount of concentrated 
energy and courage to carry out any under- 
taking she desired to do, but she was vaguely 
startled the new chord that this night's 
events touched within her. 

She was restless and dissatisfied at the 
knowledge; not because of the hot burning 
hate and jealousy that came for Hester, bus 
for that wy sort § met .7 an 
greater as moments 8 . ve 
Maxwell at her feet for a Saal lewconh 


for the pleasure of his conqueror, as it 
ba ‘ona in ah, Seo fanaa, bot or he 
delight of feeling he belonged to her, 

a bond of sympathy and understanding 
exleted between them. . 

Hester, however, haunted her thoughts; 
look which way she might, that cold, proud, 
statuerque face was before her—the face 
that, though proud and cold, almost to a fault, 
yet betrayed a greater enchantment, a more 
vivid charm and beauty, in the unconscious 
warmth and soul that lay in the depths of 
those most exquisite eyes. 

She found herself speaking of her step- 
sister, suddenly. 

‘Hester has grown very pretty, don’é you 
think, Thur? Perhaps you don’t remember 
her very well, you only saw her for a moment 
that first day you came; but she is wonder- 
fully improved. You find her pretty, don’t 
you, Thar?” 

a answered without a moment's hesi- 
tion,— 

‘More than pretty, my little love—in fact 
pretty is the last word to apply to Miss 
Trefasis, she is so proud, 80 queenly, I oall 
her really beautifal.” 

Violet could not speak for a moment. 

‘* More beautifal than me?” she asked, her 
anger and jealousy making her voice tremble. 

This praise of her rival was nothing less 
than torture to her; in this moment, too, she 
almost hated her husband for his undisguised 
admiration of another. 

Thurso bent down his handsome head. 

‘Little Vanity,’ he said tenderly, and then 
gently, “ My little love ia the most beautifal 
creature in all the wide world to me, she 
knows that!" he said. 

Violet tried to laugh easily, but it was an 
effort, and her husband felt that it was. 

‘To you perhaps ; but to others who knows 
if Hester would not be considered the most 
beautifal !"’ the voice was fretful with a touch 
of real pain in it. 

Thurso was silent a moment or two. Violet's 
overweening vanity, her greed for admira- 


tion, was something that had come to him 
almost ag a sorrow. He made every excuse for 
‘ her, however; he put down all to her extreme 
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youth, to that pretty babyish delight in her- 
self and all belonging to her ; yet he troubled 
about it a little—is waz something that might 
grow into a cloud on the clear brilliant horizon 
of their future. 

He was no fool, this young husband, he knew 
his world and humanity pretty well; and 
although be had the greatest sympathy for 
human nature, with all its foibles and weak- 
nesses, he knew by experience that big things 
generally spring from little ones, and woman’s 
vanity was not by any means the least of these 
little ones, 

He said no more to Violet. There were 
some things, as has been pointed out, that were 
impossible of being comprehended, much less 
discussed by her, and the word philosophy 
was ‘absolutely of no import in her pretty 
ears, 

He lifted her down from tho carriage when 
they reached the big stone entrance, and he 
held her a second pressed to his heart, 

“My dear and lovely little fairy, are you 
very tired? Youare so silent. What!" with 
& slight laugh, “still troubled about your 
possibly disputed beauty? My dear wife,” 
Taurso looked down at her gently, ‘‘ what 
would it matter if all the world found you 
even ugly, so that you were etill beautifal in 
my eyes, and——” 

“Thur, you are horrid!” Violets esoaped 
from his hold, she stood a little away from 
him. “I¢ would matter this much,” she said, 
ina cold, deliberate sort of fashion, ‘‘ that— 
I should just break my heart and die. I want 
more than you. I want the world to admire 
me and say I am beantifal, and I will have it. 
Yes, I shall have it without any fail, be very 
sure of that!" She turned and flitted indoors 
after this, leaving her husband looking after 
her with eyes that had a sudden mist over 
— as though tears had come from an aching 


jar e 

The world, Violet had said; but as she went 
up to her room, still farious with Thurso, she 
reduced the world and its adulation to the 
person of one man, and that man the one 
_ whom she had despised two years ago as 

strongly, as vehemently, as she now desired to 
win him, 

(To be continued ) 








A PLAYTHING OF FORTUNE. 
See eel 
OHAPTER XXX!.—(continued.) 


‘:'Tzrz me about her,” Violet said, feverishly, 
“T, too, am fond of the baby, and would know 
all about him. Was she pretty, Agnes?” 

Agnes hesitated. 

‘Pardon me, madame,"’ she said, after a 
slight pause; ‘‘bat when I came here Mr. 
Warrender said that I was to answer no 
questions,” . 

“ Bat if I promise not to betray you?" 

“Then, madame——” 

.“ There, Agnes, I confess to being, like all 
women, filled with curiosity. Go on and tell 
me. I promise that I will never speak of what 
you say. Was the mother a pretty woman?”’ 

‘‘Bhe was the most beautifal girl I ever 
saw. One could scarcely call her a woman, 
she was so young.” 

“* How old?” 

‘Not more than eighteen or nineteen.” 

‘* Was she like the baby ?”’ 

“Very. Her eyes were exactly the same. I 
never saw & stronger resemblance than they 
bore to each other.” 

‘She and—her husband were very fond of 
each other, were they not? ”’ 

‘They adored each other,” 

Violet started. If this woman had adored 
her husband, how was it that she had asked 
Lionel to adopt her child ? 

- = el oy V - he so ° 53 said, en- 
eavo ig speak quietly. “I su ed 
that she—that she loved—another ?” _ 





“Oh, no, madame! She loved only him. I 
never saw & man grieve as he did when she 


“Then he is atill alive?” 

‘Yes, madame.” 

“Then how is it that my husband has 
adopted his child?” 

Agnes did not reply. She had prepared the 
net purposely in which she had been caught, 
and her apparent confusion was exceptionally 
good acting. ; 

‘You need not be afraid to tell me,” ex- 
claimed Violet. 

Bat Agnes’ apron was to her eyes. 

“ Please don’t ask me, madame,” she sobbed. 
“T should never bave answered your questions. 
Now, if you betray me, he will never forgive 
me, never!” 

**BatI shall not betray you, you silly girl! 
Go on and answer me.” 

‘‘How should I know, madame? I only 
know that your husband adopted the child, 
and that is all."’ 

Violet sat musing for some moments, her 
handsome face dark as night. 

‘* Agnes,”’ she said at last, ‘ there must be 
some picture of this woman in existence. I 
promiee you that I will be a very good friend 
to you, and I know well how to be a friend, 
if you will tell me where to get it. Surely you 
know of some such?" 

‘* Yes, madame,” she faltered. 

“ Where is it?” 

“I¢ is in the locket on your husband's 
watch-chain, madame.” 

The answer was given hesitatingly. Violets 
rose quickly from her chair. She had never 
been so agitated in her life, 

“*T shall not forges my promise. You may 
go!” she said, almost curtly. 

Taen when the door had closed upon Agnes 
she flang herself down agsiv, looking before 
her with eyes that saw nothing. 

“The likeness is in hia locket!’’ she 
murmured. ‘I will see it; and I will know 
this secret—I will know it!" 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


Darcy Brooxe did not order his trap to 
drive to the little village, but with a cigar be- 
tween his lips and his favourite dog at his 
heels, he strode down the country road that 
was bordered with trees, endeavouring tothink 
out some possible path in that fature that lay 
before him. 

**Confound it!” he muttered, puffiag the 
fragtant smoke from between his lips, ‘‘if a 
fellow only knew what to do, no matter how 
mach hardship the doing involved, it would 
be easy enough; but when every course seems 
plunged in the blackeat of darkness, how is 
one going to discern anything? I can’t even 
grope my way, for there is nothing to feel or 
hang onto. There is that girl, Violet Ciit- 
ton, living with Lionel yet not hia wife, She 
is innocent of wrong, of course, yet the world 
would utterly ostracizs her if it knew. It 
would kill her. She is so prond-spirited that 
she could not endare a blow like that. I be- 
lieve if the shock did not kill her at once, she 
would die by her own hand. Then there ia 
that infernal secret that Lionel has sacrificed 
every principle of his lile to guard. If a 
fellow only knew what it was! BatI don’t, 
and that setsles it, Then there is Brenda and 
—and that child! Heigho! There seems to 
be no more possibility of framing the horrible 
situation in words than there is of getting out 
of it. And the worst of it is that I can't go 
and ask the advice of anyone. I absolutely 
feel dizzy. Those two poor girls have left 
the whole thing to me, and I am no more cap- 
able of dealing with the situation than a baby. 
What a perfect little brick Bossie is! There 
are not many girls in the world who have 
acted as she has,” 

He continued musing as he went hie way, 
but there was no more defiaite solution of the 


} problem that was puzz'ing him than there 


had been the night before. He lifted his hat 
mechanically and smiled to a few people who 
passed in their carriages, and then carelessly 
entered the primitive post-office. 

There were several letters given him: one 
from his tailor, two or three cards for recep- 
tions and dinners, a letter from a consin in 
Germany, then— 

He cariously turned the last over in his 
hand, and looked at the postmark several 
times, The writing was somehow familiar, 
but he could not qaite remember where he 
had seen is. He could not analyze the curious 
feeling that oppressed him, though it is doubt- 
fal if he tried. He conld not tell why, but he 
did not tear the envelope from it until he was 
alone in the lane again; then, with nervous 
insistence, he ripped it off. 

“ Gone!” he ejaculated, when he had read 
it through for a second time. ‘ Gone! 
Bessie suspected that she would do it, but I 
did not. Gone! This has made the situation 
worse than ever. What is to be done now?” 

He read the letter for the third time, as if 
that might throw some light upon his 
dilemma; then muttered,— 

‘* What a curious letter! I wish to Heaven 
I could read between the lines, for it contains 
something more than appears on the surface, 
I am quite convinced, ‘Let no day go by 
without your seeing ber. Make her feel your 
tenderness—your regard.’ I wonder what she 
meane by that? I don't believe I had better 
let Bessie see this letter. Good Heavens! 
What am I todo?” 

He walked very rapidly, sesing nothing and 
hearing nothing, busy with his own thoughts ; 
but before coming to the gates of Riverview 
he slipped the letter into hie pocket and 
walked more leisurely toward the house. 
Bessie was already upon the lawn to meet 
him. His repressed excitement might have 
told her that he knew, bad not her own been 
too great for her to see, 

“T thought you would never come!” she 
cried, half wildly, as she put out her icy hands 
to him. “I have sent everywhere for you, 
but no one could find you. On, how shall I 
tell you? What I feared has happened. 
Annie has gone!" 

‘‘Where?" he asked, hastily. ‘Did she 
write to you?"’ 

‘‘ Yes. Hore is the note she lefé.” 

He took the fluttering bit of paper fram her 
hand. His own shook as he read the lines : 


‘There is a day in the far fature, which I 
foresee, when I shall return to you.” 


He repeated the words again and again to 
himeelf. Was there not something between 
the lines here, too? he asked himeelf, Bat 
what—but what ? 

Beasie was looking breathlessly at him, but 
he had forgotten her. He was not recalled to 
himeelf until she touched him upon the arm, 
‘* Well?” she gasped. 

He started and coloured almost asa girl 
does. He returned the letter to her with a 
feeling of constraint which he could not 
understand. 

** What do you think?” she asked, as he 
was still silent. 

‘‘I don't know," he answered, dally. “I 
seem to be too much paralyzed to think any- 
thing. I did not believe she would go, Was 
there any reason for her doing it jast now?” 
Bessie shook her head. 

‘*No. I never dreamed she would do it just 
at present. Bat what is to be done? We 
must find her at once. Bat how are we to 
begin?” é 

“Don’t you think," he stammered, remem. 
bering Brenda's admonition to him, ‘' that we 
might let things take their own course just for 
the present? Might it not be jast as well for 
us not to try to find her until we have decided 
upon some course to pursue?” 

“No!” oried Bessie, earnestly ‘ How can 
you counsel such a thing? She has no money, 
I don’t believe she had twenty dollars in the 
world when she left here! She is ashelpless 
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asaohild, She will starve, I tell you. And 
even if that were not so, do you think I would 
— her to bear @ sorrow like hers alone?” 

Ty  —, 

‘Qh, how can you make a plea againat me 
when I thought you would tarn the world to 
help me find her! You have disappointed me. 
Let me tell you something, Mr. Brooke: I 
don't believe that you and Annie have told me 
all the truth. I believe that she has oon- 
cealed something from me becauseahs thought 
it was for my happiness that she ehoald do 
80." 

“ What do you mean?" asked Brooke, un- 
easily. 

She lifted herself in her invalid's carriage 
and looked at him as if she would penetrate to 
his very soul, 

‘*IT mean that I believe she was more to 
Lionel than she would tell, She wasgoodand 
pure asanangel. You have said so yourself, 
and I know it was tene. And yetthat child 
is hers! You know that she was more to 
Lionel than she was willing to admit—you 
know that she was hia wife ’ 

‘* Besaie |” 

If & bomb had exploded ai Brooke's ieet he 
could nos have started more violently. Her 
speech had not at ail prepared bim for its 
close. She lifted herselt yet higher, and 
caught his arm, ber face crimson ander its 
excitement, 

‘Is ia trues!” she whispered, below her 
breath. 

** You are mad !'’ he gasped. 

**T was mad not to have seen it jong ago— 
eisher mad ora fool! Do you think you can 
deceive me as to why abe has gone? She 
knew that my gister was no wife, and to save 
us the disgrace of ii all, ahe has given up 
more than her life—her honour and her love. 
~ Mr. Brooke! how conid you let her do 
it u 

‘* Nonsense !’’ he exclaimed, wish an affec- 
tion of roughness, remembering his promise 
to Brenda in that boudoir. ‘' You women are 
always jamping af conclusions, and then 
building great theories upon them. Do you 
think Lionel Warrender was such s scoundrel 
ag that?” 

“You spoke yourself of mistakes and Jack 
of trust. And then, do you think that I do 
not recall the fact that he believes her 
dead 2 ” 

‘1d is perfectly absurd }” exclaimed Brooke, 
loftily. ‘‘And even were is not—even if it 
should be as you so romantically and ridicu- 
lously put it, what would there be to do under 
those circumatances ?”' 

He listened almost breathlessly for her 
reply. 

‘Tell the rath!” she oried, earnestly, 
‘‘ Tell the trath to the whole world!"’ 

* And disgrace your sister esernally 2?” 

“Do you think that I wonld pause ito con- 
sider that? I¢ is the right and wrong of it 
alone that bears upon the case, no} my sister's 
personal happiness,” 

Brooke paused # moment, then said, with 
an affsotaion of lightness,— 

“That is very pretiy in theory, bat it 
would not do to work upon. You wonld all 
be disgraced, ostracived. The right or wrong 
of it would havenothing to do with she opinion 
of the world." 

“Do you think we are £0 low, morally, that 
we would consent fo save ourselves at the ex- 
pense of another? Noi if it oot life—yes, 
even soul! ”’ 

There was something s0 noble and pure in 
the expression of the face that was upturned 
to his at that moment, that Brooke could 
almost bave given up hia own life to have 
saved her the sorrow he felt eure must come, 
A great, tender light creph into his handaome 
_ eyes. He bent his bead and kissed her 

and. 


‘It ia very noble and brave of you, liitle 
one,” be said, gently, ‘ You must not fly at 
conclusions like that. There is nothing that 
can be done, at least not just now. Will you 
trust me, Bessie?” 





‘* Yea,” ahe said, faintly. 

‘‘ Then," he said, gravely, “leave this mat- 
ter to me! I am a little afraid of Best, 
and want him to suspect nothing. Don’t tell 
him that Brenda has run away, but that her 
father or uncle or someone is ill, and that 
she has gone home for a little while. You 
make no move in the matter, but lead your 
rervants to believe that you koow where she 
is. I will do what is possible to find her. 
a ae that, do you not, Bessie?" 

o es.’ 

‘And you will leave it all tc me—every- 
thing?”’ 

‘+ Yea,” 


CHAPIER XXXII 


Tr was @ pretty picture that they made 
Lionel and the baby. The grave, handsome 
father had the child in his arme, indulging in 
& romp, and the tiny, dimpled creature was 
laughing and crowing, making frantic efforts 
to wind its little fingerain the blonde hair 
that was too short to insure a hold, 

A bandsome woman, with a curiously rigid 
expression of countenance, had entered the 
room without the knowledge of either, and 
stood there watching in silence while the play 
went on. Her hand was pressed above her 


* I mean that in your absorption of self, did 
it ever occur to you that there might be un- 
pleasant comments made? The child has 
many expressions like you. There are those 
in the world who will say——” 

‘' Kiadly let us drop all that,” exclaimed 
Lionel, baughtily. ‘I am not in the least 
interested in what the world is likely to say of 
me,”’ , 

‘Then I am; and surely there ig a litile 
consideration due me, My mother has spoken 
to me of your devotion to the ohild. Every- 
one notices it—everyone is commenting upon 
it. You are utterly oblivious of ms and of 
my rights as your wife. The child is all very 
well; bat I do not wish to be made the 
langhing-stook of the town because of him.” 

Bhe bent her head and touched the child's 
brow with her lips as she spoke, and Warren- 
der’s hears smote him. 

Had he done that which she had said? He 
feared it was but too true. And she wasking 
to the child. She bad hissed it, and kisses 
were not particularly plentifal with Violet. A 
great fealing of pity for her came over him. 
Alter all, she must have loved him or she 
would never have married him. Those 
thoughts, and a thousand more, surged 
through his brain. He was making hia life 
miserable—not his alone, but hers—beoause 
of & past mistake, and memory shat ougat to 


heart, and she Jeaned heavily againat a table, | dio 


as if ahe lacked the strength to support her 
own weight, 

The baby succeeded in catching the blonde 
head in hig arms at last, and held on, 
laughing gleefully, every dimple in the small, 
beautifal face in play, two rows of pearly 
teeth showing deliciously, The man snddenly 
threw back his head, and catching the little 
fellow to him, covered the little face with pas- 
sionate kisses, 

** Darling! darling !"’ he cried, in a sudden 
frenzy of remembrance, ‘‘ how like your beauti- 
fal mother you are, and how your wretched 
father loves you !"’ 

The sentence ended in a groan, and at the 
same moment a heavy paper-weight fell from 
the writing-table to the floor. The violent 
start of the listener had caused it, and in- 
Stantly Lionel Warrender turned. 

“I was nos aware of your presence." he 
said, coldly, ‘‘I beg your pardon. Won't 
you have this chair? '’ 

‘Thank you. What are you going to do?” 

_' To ring for Agnes to take this child to the 
uprsery.” 

“Why should you? Give him to me, 
please.” 

Violet had fully recovered her composure, 
and was as cool, to all outward appearance, as 
he. He hesitated a moment before complying 
with her requesé, then placed the baby in her 
arms, 

Bhe looked at is long and earnestly, while 
he stood looking down upon them both, half 
Wishing that she knew the trath, praying for 
& better feeling to exist between them, yet 
withons the ccurage to tell her the truth. 
Taere was something in the picture that 
strangely attracted him. 

“ He is.a very pretty child ; don’t you think 
so?” she asked, quietly. 

‘* Very,” he answered, briefly. 

“ And he is like his—mother?”’ 

‘* Exactly.” 

‘And yet I have sometimes fancied that 
a wai another look in his face—a look 
o ae. 

She did not complete her sentence, and 
alate re pause, Lionel said, calmly, — 

“ e ” 

Bat she did nos go back to the broken sen- 
tence. She turned her eyes in his direotion, 
and looked searchivgly at him, 

‘Did it ever ocour to you,” she said, 
slowly, ‘‘that there are persons who might 
misunderetand—misconatrue your affection 
for this child? You make no pretence of con 
cealing your love for him, to the exclusion of 
the whole world besides,’ 

‘© What do you mean?” 





Had he the rlghito doit? He had been 
very selfish, but he would be so no longer. 
He sat down beside her, and bending his head, 
he kissed the band thas covered that of the 
baby. 

She blushed like a school-girl. 

“ Heve I done that, Violet?" he asked, 
gently, ‘I have been very thoughtless, very 
careless, very selfich, bat if you will forgive 
me, I shall take great care that it shall be so 
no more,’ 

She looked up ai him and did not reply. 
joe Cee ot nay Darl | darling! 
ringing r brain : ‘' Darling 
how like your beantifal mother you are, and 
how your wretched father loves you!" 

He sat there playing wiih a ribbon on her 
gown, and watching her closely. 

“Tg it all beyond forgiveness?” he asked, 
quietly, at last, as she did not speak. “Ie 
there nothing that you can say tome? Every- 
day since we swore to love each other before 
the altar,"we have seemed to be growing 


farther and farther apart.” 

‘*‘ Whose fault has it been?” she oried out, 
fiercely. ‘ Whose——” 

Don't!" he exclaimed, soothingly— 


‘'don't let us quarrel. It has been mine—all 
mine—and that is the reason why I ask your 
forgiveness. I see how wrong I have been, 
and I am anxious—eager to begin anew. 
Won't you try, Violet? Why should we make 
our lives a torture beoauss we have begun in 
that way? Webave not been very kind or 
forbearing with each other, and, oh! it hae 
been such a mistake! I grant you that I have 
done wrong, hideously wrong, but I want to 
right it if Ioan. Will you belp mo?” 

Bhe hesitated for some time, then turned so 
bim with a curious light in her eyes. She 
spoke quickly, almost incoherently. 

“Qn one conditior,”’ she exclaimed. 
‘There must be no secrets between us. Tell 
me the irath! Opsn the book of your past to 
me, and I promise to do as you ask,” 

He sprung to his feet, and walked hastily 
up and down the room many times. His 
brows were closely knit; his whole frame 
trembled with emotion. Nos even upon that 
morning, when he stood beside the open coffin 
of that drowned gir), did he suffer more than 
than he did that minute, 

She did not interrupt his walk by word or 
gesture, but sat with the child clasped olosely 
in her arma, her lips resting nee ite hair. 

It was that picture which,decided him, as 
she intended that it should. Hes turned ead- 
denly and saw it. His eyes filled with tears, 


He went swiftly up behind her, and taking 
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her face in his hands, drew is back and kissed 
her upon the lips, 

“Forgive me, Violet, for doing that with- 
out your permiasion,”’ he said, humbly, “‘ but 
it may be the last that I shall ever receive. 
You shall know the truth, let the cost be to 
me what it will. I have been a coward—a 
scoundrel! There is no name that could be 
applied to a man that I do not deserve. You 
wish to know my past. How is it possible for 
me to tell you?’ 

“There is but one thing that I wish to 
know now.”’ 

“ And that is——” z 

“Tee trnth abont this child. What was 
his mother to you?” 

She waited breathlessly for the answer, 
which did not come at once. She saw the 
greyish pallor that came over his face, and 
canghs the words as they fell like ice from his 
white lips. 

‘‘ My wife!” 

She did not ory ont. Perhaps the horror 
of it was great enough to dumb her. She sat 
perfeotly still, staring at him in a frozen sort 
of way. He had turned from her and was 
looking at the floor, asa criminal does. 

‘‘T make no plea for myself,"’ he said, in a 
tone so low that she could scarcely hear. ‘I 
know that there ia no punishment that I do 
not deserve, but I swear #0 you that it was 
not to save myself that I remained silent. 
There was a terrible thing involved which 
concerns another, and that I dare not tell you; 
_ - wedge oe my silence. he 

ared not spe , Bay something 
me! Either bid me go eternally, or speak 
some word ; I cannot endare your silence.” 

‘ Wait! ’’ she exclaimed, hoarsely. ‘‘ There 
is — question. You loved her, did you 
not?’ 

‘* Yes,” faintly. 

He was not looking at her, and did not see 
her wince, Is was some time before she could 
control her voice. When she cuuld, she said, 
quietly,— 

‘* You have a picture of her in the locket on 
your chain, have you not? '? 

6“ Yes.” : 

“ Will you let me see it?” 

He took it off obediently, and handed it to 
= She sorutinized it carefally, and handed 
i e 

‘‘Bat one more question now,’’ she said, 
—, “She ig dead, you eaid. Ie that 


**T¢ ie trae.” 

“That is all. You must give moe iime to 
think. I don’t know what I oan say. You 
have cruelly, hideously deceived me. There 
must be mo separation. That, you under. 
stand, I coaldnever endure, because ofthe eyes 
of the world. I must think over the situation 
otherwise. I will take thia child to hismurse. 
I should prefer that you shonld not see him 
again for the present.’’ 

That was all. She arose and swept ont of 
the room with the dignity ofa queen. Hehad 
wronged her, and in her hardness of heart 
there was no pity either for hia humiliation 
or hia repentance, He understood that per- 
fectly, and sighed over his great failure as the 
door closed upon her. 





OHAPTER XXXIV. 


Ir was a queer little figure that stood before 
Dootor Hastings when he entered the room at 
Pew Beresford Hotel where the servant invited 

im. 

There was a slight, girlish form of some- 
thing above medium height, clothed in a 
plain dark gown, the front of which was 
half covered by # large apron of snowy white. 
ness. The hair was slightly gray, and waved 
down to the ear, from which it was drawn 
back to a simple knot at the back of the head. 
A nurse's cap Supandates it. 

Doctor Hastings laughed as he took her 
hands in his, 





" A perfect little Qaakeresa! '’ he exclaimed. 
‘* Your face looks absurdly young for the 


gray hairs, but atill they age you ten years. | be 


Bat for the eyes, no one in the world would 
recognise you. Try the effect of the glasses 
now,” 

He took them from his pocket, and she 
placed them over her eyes. 

The disguise was absolute, 

It was so simple, yet so perfeotly effective, 
that the doctor was enthusiastic. 

“I¢ is without a fault!’ he exclaimed. 
‘‘ There is absolutely nothing in it to ateract 
atiention. The soft colour in those nose- 
glasses makes your eyes look blue. Anyone 
would pase you, without a second glance as 
an inoffensive, middle-aged nurse. There ia 
but one defect in the whole get-up, and that 
cannot be remedied. It is your form. Of 
course, nature takes remarkable freaks eome- 
times, bos I never saw it give a form like 
that to a middle-aged nurse.'’ 

Taey both laughed, but Brenda viewed her- 
self in the glass with great satisfaction. 

«I oallit immense! '' she exclaimed, lightly. 
“IT feel almost as if I bad left the old time 
behind, when I see shia change of sppearance. 
I amI no longer, but a new person witha 
new existence. If I could bat annihilate 
memory! ’’ 

‘* There ia a way to do that.” 

“What way?” 

‘*Work! When persons have nothing todo 
bast sit around and think, how are they going 
to forget? They absolatcly feed upon the 
poison of the past. It gets into their veins 
and hearis, and the result is not py mia, as 
it would bein physicial conditions, but—in- 
sanity! Work—work! That is the gradual 
destroyer of the microbe with which unpleas- 
ant memory is infested. We are going to 
work you very hard at first. Tauere will be 
no leisure for thought, except in so far as 
your patient needs it. When you lie 
down to rest you will be so exhausted, 
physically, that there will be no question of 
whether you wil! sleep or not.”’ 

Brenda laughed sgain over his determined 
manner. 

“T shall be glad of that!” she cried, 
eagerly. ‘‘Ié is work that I want, work that 
I need, work for which I am praying. I 
don’t know how I.am.ever to thank you for 
your great kindness to me. I think Heaven 
must bave sent you. Perkaps.some day——”’ 

“Qa, nonsense! I prefer your silence to 
your thanks, any day. If Il had thought you 
nuogratefal I should never have taken any in- 
tereatin you. There ia nos much thaé I can 
do. Certainly I can’s make your life for you, 
bat you.are welcome to what there ia. Let 
us leave sentiment and come back to buainess, 
Whats class of patienta do yon like beat?" 

‘*My expezience has been mostly with my 
father ; but I am devoted to little children, If 
you could give me work among them, it seems 
to me that I should never grow weary.”’ 

“That is — Do you read the 
morning papers?"’ 

‘tT have mot done 6o of late.” 

‘shen perhaps you don's know thas the 
most deadly infection is among children now. 
It is a peculiar type of scarlet fever shat com- 
bines onriously with pneumonia, and almost 
every chance deems $0 be againat the recovery 
of the patient. Is requires 20s so much skil- 
ful as oarefol, indefatigable nursing. Have 
you ever had scarlet fever?" 

‘*I don’s know; but Iam notin the least 
afraid of contagion.” - 

She did mot add how pleased she would be 
if some such thing would but end her un- 
happy life; but there was a thought like that 
at work in her brain—a thonght which he 
read readily enough bat upon which he did 
nos comment. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, you must take the greatest 
precaution,” he said, quietly. ‘I will tell 
you what to do when the time comes. There 
is a patient that I should like to have you go 
to—two of them, in fact—the only children of 
a wealthy family. Both of them are danger- 



























| ously ill, though the girl is much worse than 
, the boy. Miss Graham is in charge. I shall 


glad to place you with her. Bhe is 
peculiar,” 

‘In what way?” 

“She is singularly ¢fliivient. I should not 
be afraid to leave a oase entirely to her. 
There are few doctors who know 80 well what 
to do as she does, and she combines her 
medical knowledge with great skill as & nurce; 
but she hag one of the gravest fanulis I have 
ever known & nuree #0 possess.” 

* What is that?" 

‘‘Bhe goes to sleep sometimes when it is 
most essential that the patient should be 
watched.” 

**Ob | how could she?"’ 

“Well, you see, the sentiment gets ont of 
the thing after 1 few months of it, and you 
come down fo solid business. Miss Graham 
gets tired, and then—well, nature takes things 
into her own bands. She ies great inetruct- 
ress for an inexperienced girl, however, and 
I shall be especiaily glad to place you under 
her. You must obey her as strictly as you 
would me; and yet, in a certain sense, you 
will have charge of her,"’ 

‘' You mean I am to watch her?" 

“Yes. She is thoroughly good at heart, 
She will assist you in every way thai eke oan, 
and in return you muss bear with her weak- 
nees, and indulge it as much as you can with 
safety to the patient and yourself.” 

‘*T shall try very earnestly.” 

* And you will succeed.” 

** T hope I may.” 

‘‘Now take off that cap and apron, put om 
your bonnet, and let us go down to luncheon, 
Afier that I shall take you to introduce you 
to your new friends.” 

Bhe had tuken the precaution during her 
shopping expediiion to purchase a bonnet 
more suitable to the change in her age than 
the hat she had worn. Dootor Hastings 
laughed outright when she put ié on. 

“That makes a greater change than the 
cap,” he exclaimed. ‘' You look too absurd 
for anything. You will have to get a room, 
you know, outside, and it had better be & 
small one by yourself, Most of the girls lodge 
two or three together, but you would not de- 
sirethat. There will be time enough to think 
of that a little later, however. Mra. Oase will 
require your services for at least two weeks, 
if not longer. Are you ready to go down?" 


Daring the Iancheon that followed, Doster 

8, in his kindly way, decoribed to ber 

what her new daties would be. Sie liatencd 

attentively, even eagerly, and when he had 

finished she had a fair idea of what he life of 
& purse wad like, at least in theory. 

‘‘There is one other thing to be decided 
upon before we set out,” the dootor said, when 
they had finished their luncheon. ‘ By what 
name am I to present you to the Cassea?”’ 

She considered a moment, then auswered,— 

‘* French, I think. It oan make little dif- 
ference.” 

They left the hotel shortly atéer thas, whan 
her bill bad been settled, and in a oab they 
were driven to the sumptuonua residence of 
the Casses. They went immediately so the 
sitting-room that adjoined the one in which 
little May Cass lay, and there found the 
pretty young mother. 

Bhe was a butterfly of society, but shere 
was @ genuine love for her litsle children in 
her heart that no love of fashion coald ever 
strangle. She was pale from care and 
anxiety, and Brenda's heart went oni to ber 
as the young mother took her bends. : 

“TI hope you will be able to do something 
for my two little ones,” she said, tremalously. 
‘+ 1¢ ia.go bard to gee them soffering snd to be 
able to do nothing. Do you think there is 
any improvement, doctor ?"’ 

“IT shall be able to tell you better when I 
bave seen them,” answered the dootor, with a 
smile. ‘ You must not get so low in spirits, 
Mrs. Cass. It always affects little ones.” 

He went into the room where the children 
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were, afier that, and Brenda was left alone 
with the mother. 

“ You know how fatal this disease has be- 
come!’ she cried. ‘ Tere is soarcely one in 
& dozen that escapes. I went into the house 
of a friend where her little one had it, and I 
should never forgive myself if my children 
ye for I should feel myself their mur- 

erer."’ 

** You should not think of such things, Mrs, 
Oass. It ie——" 

** Bat how can I help it? Itistrue. I did 
not think my obildren would have it. They 
seemed to me so eafe from everything, and I 
went headstrong against my husband's 
wishes, No mother bas a right to do such 
things. Icould not bear it if either of them 
should die,”’ 

Bhe interrupted her own passicnate utter- 
ances to answer e® knook at the door. She 
fell back with a little exclamation when she 
saw who waa there, 

"Violet!" she oried. ‘Great heavens ! 
who admitted you? Don't you know the 
children both have the horrid fever? Have 
you forgotten that you may take it to your 
husband's adopted boy? For Heaven's sake, 
go back!”’ 

Bat her visitor gently pushed her aside and 
entered. 

“T have come to you because you are in 
trouble,” she replied. “I want to see the 
children.” 

‘Bat you muet not! 
Warrender’s son!" 

‘What ia he to me compared with your 
children? I want to see them. 

‘*But the doctors, the nurees, will not let 
you!” oried the unhappy mother, who had 
herself brought infeotion to her little ones, 
‘* Mies French, for Heaven's sake, tell Mrs, 
Warrender that she cannot go in there! "’ 


(To be continued.) 


Remember Mr. 








A WOODLAND NYMPH. 
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(Continued from page 489.) 


He tried to feel indignant, but failed 
utterly. The white, small face (whiter and 
smaller than he remembered it) laying upon 
his breast crushed out all anger and all hard- 
ness. 

Scarcely knowing what he did, he, yy 
laid his lips to hers. The heavy lashes lifted, 
the dark eyes looked a moment into his; but 
there was no consciousness in them, and, like 
@ weary child, Aileen sank into blissfal 
oblivion, held close and warm in the strong 
arms 80 loth to loose her. 

Presently Mr. Fitzroy returned ; he had got 
apartments, there was a cab in waiting at the 
gates, and a doctor would soon be in attend. 
ance. The question was how should 
Aileen be conveyed from the ruins; Jastin 
quickly settled that by lifting her in his arma 
and carrying her oarefally over the uneven 
ground. 

The lodgings secured were just on the out- 
skirts of the little town, the landlady 
motherly and capable, and the sight of Aileen 
in her helplessness moved her to keenest pity. 

‘You will do very well here,” said Jastin. 
* You are fortunate to meet with such a land- 
lady. Now I will go back to ‘ The George’ and 
settle any account you may wish closed; the 
doctor says Miss Fitzroy cannot be moved for 
some time, You will not care to keep two seta 
of apartments—and I will return to assist you, 
if I can; I shall get lodgings close by you." 

You think of everything,” Mr. Fitzroy, 
said gratefally. ‘I do not know what I shonld 
have done withont you, Branscombe, if my 
child were to die, I could not drag out my life 
without her. You don’s know what she has 
been to me; how generously, how nobly she 
has forgotten herself for me. I can seenow— 
now, when the poor child lies unconsious and 





perhaps may never speak to me sgain—how 
selfish I have been, and I understand why she 
has lost all her merry ways,” and then he 
broke into the feeble tears and soba of old age, 
whilet Jastin stood by him in sympathetio 
Bilence, 

When he had grown a little calmer, the 
young man said,— 

**Do you wish me to send any message to 
Me. Seth Fitzroy?” 

‘Beth Fitzroy! Oh, don't you know? Poor 
Seth, is dead, and I have come into my own 
again. Ah! that is the blackest page in all 
my life's history. Poor little Aileen—she 
never would have listened to him, though in- 
deed he loved ber well, but for my entreaties 
and reproaches. It was to save my life and 
my reason that she consented to sacrifice her- 
self—and then you see, Branscombe, you never 
came, and she thought you had forgotten her. 
I don't think she cared much what became of 
her then. She drooped and changed, losin 
all her merry waya; and I—because I knew 
was the cause of her altered demeanour— grew 
querulous and often cruel with her. She did 
not care for wealth or position; I believe ahe 
grew to loathe both, because they had cost her 
so dear. Then Seth was drowned, and so her 
sacrifice was all in vain. Bat, Branscombe, 
if you love her atill, if she recovers, oh! you 
must not take that hope from me, there isn't 
& man on earth to whose keeping I would so 
freely trast her as to yours.” 

Justin had much to think about as he walked 
back to Tintern, there being no second coach 
that day, and, despite the fact that Aileen was 
not only injured but unconscious, his heart was 
lighter than it bad been for many days. He 
knew now how sorely he had misjudged her; 
he saw her sweet unselfishness in all its 
beauty. Oh, not for wealth had she bartered 
her heart's dear love, but to win happiness for 
the one who had cherished her through all the 
years of her happy young life, who had been 
father and mother to her through infancy up 
to womanhood. What a fool he had been to 
Zonbt her, and how oou!d he ever atone for his 
folly ? 

om * « 

It was days before Aileen woke to concious. 
ness, and then her ankle was so painfal that 
the doctor absolutely forbade her to be moved. 

Hour after hour she lay dreamingly 
watobing the floating clouds, and always she 


_nursed in her heart a hope that the dream of 


a kind face bending over her, as she lay in 
the Castle grounds, was not all a dream. 

At the close of a week Jastin was permitted 
to see her, her father first breaking the news 
of his presence to her. Once again she was 
an heiress, and he was no richer than when 
they first met and loved; but what did she 
care for that?—he loved her astill—and was 
not that knowledge worth more than all else 
the world could give? He knew now that of 
her own will she never had and never could 
have wronged him; and so she was almost 
content to wait for his coming. 

It was a bright, warm morniog when they 
carried her downstairs for the first time, and 
she lay upon a couch looking out upon the 
fair green world, when she heard the step she 
knew and loved bast in all the world. 

A moment later and he was with her; hia 
face pale with suppressed emotion, and his 
eyes instinct with love, 

‘You have come at last,” said Aileen, 
gently. ‘‘Dad has not forgotten to tell me of 
your goodness, and I am very gratefal to you.” 

She did not look at him as she spoke; but 
her cheeks flashed and paled alternately, and 
she could not disguise the love which breathed 
through her tender tones. 

‘‘ There must be no question of gratitude 
between us,” Justin said, in a queer, uncer- 
tain voice, ‘and certainly you owe me none. 
I wonder—oh! my little sweetheart, I 
wonder if you can forgive my past oruel con- 
duct, and take me again into your love—vwill 
you try?” 

‘There ig no need to try,” she answered, 
under her breath; * from first to last I have 





held you dear, and I would not change, even 
if I could. I do not blame you that you 
thought me guilty ; I was terrribly wounded 
at firet, but afterwards I learned to under- 
stand in what light my conduct must appear 
to you; and then I could only pray that you 
would not doubt all women for my sake, and 
that your happiness lay in forgetfalness of 
me ” 


‘*And now?” he questioned, as he held her 
fast and kissed her swest responsive lips, 
‘‘and now, my darling heart?” 

‘'I¢ would be worse than death to feel I 
was no lopger necessary to your happiness, 
that you could think of me coldly, and even 


be = that I no more your 

} Pig 

‘Bat, sweetheart, I am shamefally and 
horribly poor.” 

Little dimples played about her mouth and 
in her pale cheeks, 


‘*I am once more an heiress, and—and— 
suppose I felt my own utter need ofa guide, 
counsellor and friend, would you—out of pure 
philanthropy—undertake to fill such an oner- 
ous position?" 

Tne happy laughter in her eyes made her 
80 like the old Aileen—the little wood.-nymph, 
as he was won't to call her—that he snatched 
her close to hia heart. 

* There is nothing I would not do or suffer 
for your sake,"’ he said, fervently. 

And as she Iay in his embrace she thanked 
Heaven, from the depths of her sorely tried 
heart, for thia great blessing which henceforth 
should crown her life and shed its glory upon 
each passing year, S 


[THE END.] 
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EVE’S TEMPTATION. 
--0— 


Ir had long been a source of wonder why 
Eve Agacio, at the age of twenty-five, was siill 
unmarried. Indeed, so far as any one knew 
to the contrary, she had never even been en- 
gaged. She was pretty and she was rich, 80 of . 
course not without many suitors. 

Pretty? Oh, very much more than that 
She was beautifal, and with a beauty that was 
most attractive and unique—with a charm 
that was all her own. 

However, the reason why Eve was not mar- 
ried was a very simple one. She had never 
loved, and she was the kind of a woman with 
whom love is an essential, 

She had never loved—until Oscar Raynor 
rose, like a radiant, luminous star, on the 
horizon of her life, 

Then she loved with her whole heart—with 
the fervor, the ——, the intensity of a 
nature that was both deep and strong, bat 
whose depth and strength had never until now 
been distarbed. 

So, when the young Englishman, whom she 
had known for so short a time—for he had but 
lately come on an engineering expedition to 
the mines of Salvador—told her thas his love 
was entirely hers, and begged her to be his 
wife, she responded with a tumultuous joy 
that was almost pain in its overwhelming 
raptare. 

But Ozoar had not only won the heart of 
the beauty and heiress of the richest coffee 
planter of the place. Without any effort on 
his part, he had also attracted the attention of 
her friend, Irene Balfour; and Miss Balfoar, 
not accustomed to bestow her favours for noth- 
ing, was determined that since she could not 
wia him for herself, at least she would do her 
utmost to prevent his marriage with the 
woman he loved. 

Bhe was the serpent of this lover’s Eden, 
and Eve, utterly without suspicion of any 
deception from her friend, was an easy prey 
to any bold intrigue made up in that quarter. 

* And, dear Eve, my sweet friend, do you 
really think Oscar Raynor loves you truly—as 
you do him—for yourself alone?" 
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The two girls were sitting ander a spreading 
palm tree, with the luxuriant foliage of the 
land in which they lived all around 

them. It was hot even for the os, and, 
as Eve had said, oe "4 were 


doing nothing most diligently. 

She did not look at her com , but with 
a slew, lingering smile on her lips, she put one 
arm backward around ber neck. 


‘*I know he loves me,” she said, simply. 
‘tHow do you know it? What makes 
so certain?” 


Eve gave & silvery, gurgling laugh. 
“When you are in love, then you'll know 
how," she said. 


Irene drew back, against the arm of 
the rustic bench on which they sat, and if Eve 
had looked, she could not have failed to see 
that her friend was deathly white. 

“Eve,” she said, after a pause, ‘he does 
not love you He loves another.” 

Eve tarned now and looked at her, but only 
wonderingly. She did not even change colour, 
She had not grasped the meaning of the cruel 
words. She continued to gaze at Irene Bal- 
fonr in sheer, unmitigated surprise, but did 
not speak. 

** He does not love you, though he wishes to 
marry you. He loves Lilian Barton!" 
au raised her hand to her head, as though 

Zea. 

Slowly the blood receded from her cheek, 
and as Irene met the haggard, ashen face, her 
heart gave one bound of terror, but with no 
regret at the effect of her words. 

‘* Eve, be brave under this blow!’ she said, 
quickly. ‘'He is not worth your grief. Ab, 
it pains me that I should be the one to inflict 
this wound, but surely it was needful to tell 
you in time. See, read this letter. You re- 
cognise his handwriting? Alas, poor girl, what 
I say is only too true!" 

Eve snatched the paper held out to her. It 
was covered with Raynor’s writing, and, 
without thinking that it was not addressed to 
her—indeed, because it was not—she read it 
through. 

Then, with one moan, like the wail of a 
creature stricken to death, she let it fall from 
her grasp, and slipped down herself upon the 

d beside it. 


Mies Balfour stooped and picked up the 
sheet, and read it once more. 

‘Poor crushed lily,” Oscar had written, 
‘* of course we all wish things were different, 
but with patience, we'll surmount even these 
obstacles, terrible as they are! My sweet 
litsle Lily, do not be afraid—do but trust me. 
Meet me early in the morning by the twisted 
pa tree, and I'll tell you how we had better 

“Irene,” said Eve, looking up with strained 
eyes, “‘why—I want to know why? If he 
loves her, why does he wish to marry me?" 

Mies Balfour gave a short, dry Jaugh. 

‘* Innocent and unsophisticated !"” she said, 
with a note in her voice that was almost con- 
tempt. ‘‘' Why? Because you are an heiress 
—because you are the only obild of rich 
Senor Agacio, and because, for that reason, 
you are a most desirable wife for any man 
who wishes to cbtain riches by making a 
wealthy marrisg>.” 

Eve rose and stood before her. 

“No, no!” she oried, putting out her hands, 
as if to ward offa blow. ‘Not that! He is 
not mercenary. There must be some other 
reason, Rather almost any other taan that 
80 paltry and ignoble !” 

“ Well, whatever may be his reason, the 
fact remains the same," said Miss Balfour, 
with cold philosophy. ‘' Dearest, I must 
leave you now, for I have letters to write for 
the ship that sails in a couple of days.’ 

And, with a treacherous kiss, she dis- 
&ppeared among the trees, but she left the 
venom of her words behind her. 

Eve sat down again to think, if letting 
thoughts and remembrances rush through her 
agg like bolts of fire could be called think. 
ng. 

Lily Barton, the English girl, whom she 
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had liked so much! It was growing clearer 
to her now, 

He had known Lilian in England, and when 
she came here with her invalid aunt, whom 
everyone knew to be ao irritable and irascible 
that her niece was universally pitied, they 
met as old acquaintances. 

sas tn agltn of bur geostous eglinesn bad 
who, r 8 coldness, 
fallen like fruit too pes his welcome touch. 
It was all too horrible—too humiliating. It 
was not to be borne. 

**Oh, it shall not be!" the girl gasped, 
with a sudden spasm of jealous rage and 
indignation. ‘ How dare he live, and be so 
wily and so false? He shall not live! I 
could not endure to see him happy with 
another, and I chuld not live here or beyond 
without him. Ah, my love—my love!” 

Then she sprang to her feet. 

“I will not allow such duplicity—such 
treachery!” she oried, again listening to the 
wrathfal cries of outraged feeling. He shall 
die, and then, then—so will I!" 

Her great dark eyes blazed. The blush 
upon exch cheek burned red and deep, and her 
lips, usually bearing a soft, sweet emile of 
happiness, were now set so hard and tense 
that only a narrow line of scarlet was visible. 

Catching up her trailing draperies of creamy 
gauze, a few swift steps brought her home, 
and she disappaared into the low, vine-covered 
house, jast as Oscar Raynor passed by the 
rustic seat under the palm tree where the 
girl he loved had so lately heard and believed 
Irene Balfour's false words against him. 

He lifted from the ground a silken book- 
marker that had flattered from her book, and 
with a soft smile, kissed the ribbon and 
placed it tenderly in a little wallet that ahe 
had given him, 

It was early morning—that fatefal morn- 
ing upon which, all unconscious of evil, Oscar 
Raymond had arranged to meet Lilian 
Barton under the twisted olive tree. 

There, at the appointed place, with the 
dew-spangled grass and gorgeous wild-fiowers 
a he stood, and beside him stood the 

r . 

There, too, was Eve Agacio—tall, white 
and terrible as any Nemesis. Bat although 
she saw the two whom she considered guilty 
of immeasurable treachery, she had placed 
herself where they could not see her. 

And as she looked, Eve thought, with an 
unwonted pang of fierce, sharp jealousy, that 
she had never realized how very lovely this 
English girl was; had not noticed how 
dazzlingly fair and tender her complexion 
was, how bright the luxuriant golden hair 
that now fell in tan rings from under the 
pale. blue scarf which was thrown around her 
head ; had never appreciated the violet depths 
of her glowing eyes, nor the delicate, clear- 
out contours of her throat and cheek. 

** Poor little one, cannot you have patience 
just a little longer—a very little longer?’ he 
said. “ Lilian——" 

“There! I osn have patience no longer, 
and I will not!” she said, stamping her foot 
‘in the grass. ‘Already she suspects, I’m 
sure, and I'm tired of deceiving, weary of 
making believe and pretending, Odsoar, 
listen!" 

Then they drew away beyond the reach of 
even Eve's strained hearing; but she could 
atill see the girl's excited, energetic gestures, 
until gradually Lilian became calmer under 
her compsnion’s words. 

Then Eve saw Lilian Barton . suddenly, 
with satisfied, eager face, joyously acquiesce 
in @ proposition from Oacar, and quickly, 
with a nod anda glance around, dart away 
over the grove like a fawn. 

Eve's face had grown more rigid ag she 
watohed—more white it could not grow—and 
as her lover drew near her hiding place again, 
she clutched more firmly and drew from her 
bosom a long, glittering dagger, and poised it 
ready to strike. 

“He shall be mine, if dead—not hers!” 





she murmured, 





And at that moment Lilian looked back and 
kissed her band as she fisw on, and he waved 
his, with a smile, in response. 

** Shall I not take care of her till he comes 
back, dear little sister? How artless she is, 
and how helpless!” 

Then Eve Agacio fell against the tree-trank 
that had shielded her from view, and as the 
shaken leaves rustied noisilessly she me oe to 
the ground and lay prone at her lover's feet. 

“Eve!” he oried, in amazement and terror, 
ashe knelt beside her. ‘On, my darling, my 
treasure, what is this?” 

“Do not touch me! Do not come near 
me! Stand away!” she shricked, and atag- 
gered to her feet. 

Bat in spite of her words he strove to draw 
her, dishevelled and wild, into the protection 
of his shel arms. 

She struggled and cast him off, then raised 
the weapon again. 

‘“‘IT am a murderess!" she said. 

With a quick strong movement he wrenched 
the dagger from her hand. 

**Wnom have you murdered ?”’ he said, re- 
garding the weapon with some curiosity. 

She looked at him with horrified eyes. 

“T meant to kill you!" she oried, wildly. 
‘That was why I brought the dagger here, 
and had you not called Lilian Barton ‘ sister’ 
jast when you did I would bave plunged it 
into your heart.” 

O:car gazed at her in great bewilderment 
a which at firat kept him speech: 


‘You meant this for me, Eve?’’ he said, at 
last. ‘ Why, what can you mean? Sister? 
Well, Lilian is my sister as much as being my 
brother's wife can make herao. It was a secret 
marriage, Eve, but I was a witness to it, and 
when my brother, Lieutenant Raynor, joined 
his sbip and left home, he gave his wife into 
my care. She needs it, for she is still under 
the guardianship of a mst inconsiderate rela- 
tive, who has always opposed the marriage. 
Ab, she should have made a confidant of you! 
I wish she had. And were you really jealous 
of little Lily—you, my gorgeous tropical 
flower? On, Eve, dearest and ever beloved, 
—, could you have doubted my love for 
you ” 

There was reproach but no anger in his 
words, and as he drew the quivering form to 
hia om there was even amusement in hia 
smile. 

Eve looked up at him with an expression 80 
despairing and woe-begone that Oscar felt a 
vague anxiety. 

oar now troubles you, dear one?" he 
a ° 

© QOb, you do not—you cannot—realise the 
horror, the wickedness, of my intended deed ! ’ 

“I think Ido. Believe me, I appreciate my 
good fortune in calling Lily ‘sister.’” 

“ Ah, it is angelic for you to make light of 
it, but I cannot ask you to forgive it. I do 
not know that you ought to forgive such un- 
fathomable evil." 

“I thinkI ought. Anyway, Ido. Darling, 
do not even try to ask; I forgive you with- 
out.” 

Her eyes became soffased with tears, and 
before Oscar was aware of her intention she 
was kneeling in the dewy grass before him. 

He bent down and raised her, placing her 
head upon his shoulder. 

‘Ah, Eve, dearest and best, don’é do 
that!’’ he said, softly, bat with a tone of 
anguish that she had never heard before, 
‘Here ig your place—next to my heart; 
never, never at my feet !”’ 

And never more was Eve tempted to believe 
yA that heart was not hers wholly and for 
all time, 








Lonpow has the distinotion of being the first 
city to use coal, This was in the latter part 
of the twelfth century. Its use was pro- 
hibited shortly after ite introduction, and one 
eg was actually exeouted for violating this 
aw. 
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FACETIZ. 


Tue heathen in their blindness bow down to 
wood and stone, After they have been con- 
verted they learn to worahip gold, 

‘* Waar an old umbrella Bratiles carries!” 
**Romarkable, isn’t is? Is is evidently one 
of the shadag of his ancessors.” 

Tux sphere of woman may indeed be bound- 
lease, but she has towtop when abe comes #0 & 
barbed- wire fence. 

Waen 2 man is in love he +hinks his girl’s 
name is the sweetest in the world, but when 
they are married he thinks i¢ ia too old- 
fashioned to give the children. 

Customer: ‘' Look here, I haven't had these 
trousers a week, and they bag at the knees.” 
Tailor: ‘‘ Toat is not my fault, sir, you 
shouldn't be so ardent in your proposals.” 

‘*You must be carefal, my son; & sikaw 
will often tarn a man from the path of 
temperance.” ‘' Yes, father; especially when 
it is inserted in & mint julep.” 

A Sunpay scmoo. soperintendent startled 
his school by remarking, ‘’Yes, chjdren ; 
and nearly all the king’s army, when they 
woke in the morning, found they were dead." 

‘‘Turss are hard times,’ said the young 
debt collector. ‘Every place I went to-day 
but one I was requested to call again, and 
that was when I dropped in to see my girl.” 

Lavy: ‘I wish to get a birthday present 
for my husband.” OCOlerk;: “How long 
married?” Lady: “Ten yenrs.” Clerk: 
‘* Bargain counter, to the right,’ 

Ar Ramscarzr.—Teddy (aged ten): ‘‘ Effis, 
won't you be my little wife?'’ Effis (aged 
eight): “Yes, Teddy, I will!’ Teddy: 
“Then take off my boots. I’m going to 
paddle, and you stay here and mind 'em.” 

“Wuy didn’s you put a watch-pocket in 
my new waistcoat? I seat you my old one as 
& pattern.” “I thought you wouldn't need 
one, sir, a8 I found she pawn sickeb for your 
watcon in one of the pockets." 

Saw Timothy, “ Lay bands snddenly on no 
man.” He was pogzibly smarting from the 
effects of an ‘How are you?” wish # aimal. 
taneous slap on the shoulder when he gave 
utterance to this admoniiion. 

“JT wish you couldn’s call your name your 
own,” he said, gently. ‘‘ Why?” “ Beosuae,” 
and for » moment there was no sound but the 
splash of the sea, ‘I wieh my mame were 
yourown.” = 

“You niver towld me yer husband wor a 
pailor, Mre. Donahoe, ‘ Yis; he’s been around 
the worrald.” ‘‘Ciear round to Obina on the 
opposite side, was he?” ‘To be sure,” 
‘* Worra, but it must be aisy he feels to get up 
here on top waned more.” 

“Few people,” says an exchange, ‘realise 
what a wonderfaolly delicate structure the 
haman ear is.” That's a fact. They bang 
away at the eardrum as though it were a 
basa drum, and bore into it as they would bore 
into an oaken plank, 

Maun : * There are now over four shousand 
yooations open to woman.” Olara: ‘' Dear 
me! What are they?” Maud: “ Let—me 
—see. One of them ia marriage, and another 
is—is——- Dear me! I've forgotten the 
others,” 

Paw,” said little Tommy Figg, on being 
peolded, ‘‘I heard Mr. Waits say that great 
men’s sons never did any good. I ain’h a 
great man’s son,am 1?” Up to a late hour 
Mr. Figg's mind had not found a sofficiently 
diplomatic answer. 

‘'Neuure, if you bad lived in the days of 
Annanias and Sapphira, you would have been 
dead long ago,” said her younger brother. 
‘+7 am eure, Bobby, I never told what wasn’t 
true in my life. How can you beso unkind?” 


said Nellie, ‘‘ Why, they lived about eighteen 
hundred years ago. You wouldn’s have hung 
on 60 long as that, would you?” 





Mamma: " Did you have a nice time in the | 
park?” Boy: ‘On, yes.” ‘* What did you 
do?” “Ob, lots of things—smashed some 
flowers, an’ made faces at the park keeper, 
an' dodged the horses, an’ threw atones at th’ 
‘ keep-off-th’grass’ boards, and everything.” 

‘' Tr you don’é like my way of doing things,” 
said Mrs. Tartley, ‘‘ why did you marry me? ” 
‘* Because,” answered Mr. Tartley, “ I didn’t 
know when I was well off" ‘' Bsoause you 
weren't well off, and you thought I was—if 
the trath were known,” was the retort. 

“Can dogs find their way home from a dia- 
tance?” isa question frequently asked. It's 
according to the dog. If it’s one you want to 
get rid of, be can find his way back from 
Africa. If it's a good one, he’s spt to get lost 
if he goes round the corner, 

Farner (impatiently): ‘Where ia your 
mother?"’ Little Pet: “ Upstairs; weaiiea” 
“Hob! Reading novels, I suppose, when she 
ought tobe——” ‘'No, She's readin’ a per- 
fumed letter she found in your inside veat- 
pocket.” ‘Hem! Tell her I've gone ont to 
buy her some new novels," 

‘* Beainaup," she said to a wealthy young 
dandy who had been paying his attentions to 
her, ‘I woald like to.ask you one very serious 
question.” “What ia it, my dear?” he 
replied. ‘‘ Would you object to marry mamma 
if I refused you? You see we really don’t 
want to lose you.” 

Mr, Jones (who has married a rich widow) : 
‘Tan's it dreadfal how those starving people 
in Raasia live off each other.” Mes, Joues: 
‘* Oh, it's nothing when you once get used to 
it. I used to kick when your motherand your 
sister and all the reat of them came to live off 
mé, bat I've got-so used: to it now that I never 
mention it.” 

Entavstistic bat short-sighted Lady Artist : 
"My good man, what are thoee beantifal 
waving objects near those trees, rivalling the 
latter themeelves in grace and beauty of out- 
line, making such a beautifal variety in the 
landscape, and seeming to bang 'twixt earth 
and heaven?” Labourer (grofily): “My 
shirts!” 

A suit had gone againsi the defendant, who 
arose and gave his opinion of the jadgment, 
and was fined ten dollars for contempt of 
court, A bill was handed to the clerk which 
proved to be twenty dollars. ‘I have no 
change,” said the clerk, tendering it to the 
offender. ‘‘ Never mind about the other ten 
dollars,” was the retort. “ Keep it; I'll take 
it out in contempt.” 

“ Waen I was once io danger from a tiger,” 
said an old East Indian veteran, ‘‘I tried 
sitting down and staring at him, as I had no 
weapons.” ‘ How did it work?” asked a by- 
stander. ‘'Perfeoily; the tiger didn’t even 
offer to touch me.” ‘' Strange! How did you 
account for is?"’ ‘Well, sometimes I’ve 
thought it was besause I eat down on a branch 
of a very tall tree,”’ 

Suck (0 Blossom) —‘' Is this Mr. Bloomer’s 
office?” Blossom: ‘No. Hisofiice iaacross 
the hall.” Sliok (leaving the door open as he 
walka og): “ Thank you, sir.” “Hey |! Come 
back and close that door! Haven’t you any 
doors in your house?” ‘Yes, sir; but they 
all have springs on ‘em. Allow me to show 
you, sir, my patent double-backed action door- 
spring. It closes the door without a bang, and 
is warranted to last a life-time.” 

Recorper (+0 prisoner): “How do you 
live?” “TI ain’t particolar, as the oyster said 
when they asked him if he’d be roasted or 
fried."' ‘‘We don't want to hear what the 
oyster said. Whatdo you follow?" “ Any. 
thing that comes in my way, as the locomotive 
said when it ran over ® man. ‘“ Your busi- 


ness?” ‘* That's various, as the oat said 
when she stole the chicken.’ “ That comes 
nearer to the line, Isuppose?” ‘' Altogether 


in my line, as the rope said when choking the 
irate.” “If I hear any more comparisons, 
will give you twelve months.” ‘I’m dons, 

as the beefateak said to the cook.” | 





“I reex sorry for poor Jones,” remarked 
Gas De Smith to Gilhooly. * What is the 
matter with him?” ‘He is colour blind. 
Yesterday he mistook my nice new green silk 
umbrella for his own brown one.” “ That 

an aight to jeage ae by my ht 

no j & man um . 
for he may ‘have stolen it,” 


A weciurerin Cork oncs began an addrese 
by remarking very sclemnly: ‘' Parents, you 
fy have children, or if not, your daughters 
may have.’’ And concluded with: ‘' There 
is no man, woman or child in this house, who 
has arrived at the age of fifsy years, bhs. that 
hag felt these mighty trntha thundering 
through their minds for csnturier."’ 

Faxirn: “Here you are, gentlemen, the 
greatest invention of the age.” Passengers 
(atepping fo listen); “* What ia i?” Fabir : 
“A magnetized key-hole piate for frons doors, 
Is would atéract an ordinary sieel key from » 
distance of two fees. All you have to do to 
find the key: hole.is to take out your key and 
hang on 40 it.”’ Three.men were injured in 
the crowd that gathered to bay. 

‘‘T gave had my diamond engagement ring 
three months now, and you can’timagine how 
economical it is,’ she said to her friend in the 
street car. “ Why, dear, how do you mak= 
that ont?” “ Haven’s worn a pair of gloves 
since I bad i¢,"" “ Bat,” asked the other, * it 
doesn’t. keep your bands warm does iv?” 
“Doesn't is? Just try one yoursell. You've 
no idea how comfortable it is.” 

“Wirrum,” she sighed, and he hung upon 
her-words with the grip of # freshman testing 
his strength for an anthropomstrical chert, 
“ William, why am I like # broken Incket?”’ 
“Ab,” he said, “I cannot tell.'’ “ Becanse, 
William,” she murmared, and her voice had 
the far-away sound of the wind moaniug on 
the freshman fence, “I need aclasp.” And 
then, hang it, the Hibernian Hebe oname in to 
light the lamps. 

Tur professor was much annoyed at the 
persistent yawning of a large, fleshy member 
of the class who sat on # front seat. “I am 
sorry,” he said, dropping the thread of his 
discourse for & moment, ‘that my young 
friend directly in front is unable to take any 
interest in my remarks.” ‘' Don't mind me, 
professor,” exclaimed the youth, with a 
terrible yawn. “I’m always this way. I'd 
gape just the same as if if was a fcneral.” 

A yours at school in Scotland, who lacked 
musical talent, and whose voice consequentiy 
jarred during the sivgivg-lesson, was alwaye 
allowed @ holiday on sivgiog days. His mother 
paid a visit to the school to inquire into ashe 
matéer. In answer to ber quezy as to why 
her son was sent homs on suca occasions, the 
teacher said, ‘‘ Why, because he has no 6ax."’ 
‘* What!” she exclaimed, ‘'nac car? Did 
onybody ever hear the like o' that? Nasear! 
Why, he bas a log like a. saucer, mon.” 

‘Waar ig an inward monitor?" asked the 
the teacher of the class, ‘I don's know,” 
responded a tow-headed boy, ‘‘bat I know 
what an outward monitor is.’ “ Well, what 
ia thas?” inquired the teacher, with a degree 
of curiosity, ‘ It’s one of she izon-bound shipe 
that knocks the atuffia’ out of everything for 
forty-seven miles around,.ma’am ; that’s what 
it is,” and the boy puffed over his anawer ae 
if be had carried in four buckets of water hard 
running. 

Sosovaners in barbarous countries find the 
natives itustrating their talk with comparisous 
which sound rather grim to civilized earr. An 
employé of the Congo Free State writes that 
he had in his service & biack man who was 
almost always accompanied by an ape, of 
whom he seemed very fond. One day the 
native appeared without the animal. ‘ What 
have you done with your monkey ? " asked the 
white man. ‘Monkey? Me ate him up!” 
“You ate him! Are monkeys good to eat, 
then?” ‘ Um—taste same like white man!” 
-— the negro, with an air of keea apprecia- 
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SOCIETY. 


Transrarenc parasols.are now the faahion. 

Tue Queen is exceedingly fond of tapioca 
pudding. 

Tnx Maharajah of Baroda and his whole 
Court are tota! abstainers. 

Tue essence of orange-blossoma is said to 
make & capital drink during the hotter 
months. 

Lapy doctors have been permiséed to “‘ walk 
the wards” by the directors of the Edinburgh 
Royal Infirmary. 

I7 is carious to note that it is the bachelors 
in the House of Commons who interest 
themselves most persistently in the woman's 
suffrage question, 

Ir bas been arranged that King Alexander 
of Servia is to meet his mother, Queen 
Nathalie, at Spa, where, at any rate, politics 
are at a discount and the police anobétrasive, 

Tse Princess of Walesa and her daughters 
have greatly lightened their mourning habili- 
menis, Sa goer the young Princesses, who 
wear b coats and akirés with white and 
light grey blouses. 

Tua Qaeen, the Prince of Wales, and 
Princess Louise were a at the earliest of 
those who congratulated Poet Laureate, 
by letter or telegram, upon his eighty-third 
birthday. 

It is an entire mistake to suppose that the 
Peinoess, Marie of Edinburgh ia a member of 
the Greek Obureh. Sie bas been brought up 
in the principles and faith of the Church of 
England—in the religion of her father, not 
that of-her mother. 

‘ One ee — eee Rg, re . 
ootgear the ephia' ose 
seatles and crimson, made to match the 
low shoes of red or patent leather. Some- 
times the. stockings are toned down with 
clocks of black, or a powdering of embroidered 
flowerets, 

Tue statement is incorrect that Sir David 
Evans is the fires Welah Lord Mayor, 
for there have been at least seven or 
eight aldermen of the same nationality 
who have held the Chief Magistracy of the 
City in the seven centuries of the Oor- 
poration’s existence, though none in the 
current century. 

Tue Empress Frederick returns to Berlin 
eatly in October to superintend the prepara. 
tions for the marriage of the Princess 
Margaret, whose tronsseau is already well in 
hand. Next year the Empress’s grandeon, 
the Orown Prince, will accompany hia father 
on his yachting expedition to the North Sea 
and other antumnal excursions, as the 
Emperor desires what he calls his practical 
education to be no longer delayed. 

Tue Queen has been in excellent heaith 
and eapital spirits all the time she has been 
at Osborne, and the anticipatory rumour 
that Her Majesty wiil hold no more 
Drawing rooms personally need not cause 
the slightest disquietude to those who are 
always loyally anxious about the Qaeen. Her 
Majesty is now seventy-three, and it is, of 
course, advisable that she should take life as 
quietly as may be possible in her exalted and 
responsible position. 

Tua Qaeen has just had her likeness taken 
again by a Ryde photographer, and Her 
Majesty looked ever so smiling and pleasant 
a3 the plate was exposed ; but her Royal eyes 
blinked, and the clever face-taker had to try 
again, when the queenly face was taken to 

fection, with juss a little smile and a firm, 
indly expression. A great resemblance can 
be traced between Her Majesty’s last portrait, 
and the familiar one of the Qaeen as Princess 
Victoria fondling a lamb, which again, is 


very like the portrait Her Majeaty had taken 
b~ = she was sitting on the 
a, 


each at Broad- 





STATISTICS. 


‘Bia Ben” weighs thirteen tons, 

e Tax epecd of a wild duck is ninety miles an 
our. 

Tue distance from the north pole to the 
equator, measured along the earth’s surface, 
is 6,000 miles. 

Mose than 200 000 typewriting machines of 
all makes have been pui upon the market 
during the paat ten years, 

An English-seientist has made a calculation 
about the time it will take to fill the world 
with all the people it will hold. The present 
population of the globe is supposed to be 
about 1 467,000 000, and he estimates thatthe 
maximum of tke inhabitants that can be 
Sustained on the entire land service of the 
earth is 5,994,000 000, and that this figure will 
be reached a p. 2072. 





GEMS. 


You can't learn #00 much, but you can half 
learn tuo much. 

Tue man who never makes any mistakes 
never does any work that will outlive him. 

Lizt a beautifal flower, fall of colour but 
without perfume, are the fine but fruitless 
words of him who does not accordingly. 

Every day is a little lite, and our whole life 
is but a day repeated. Those, therefore, that 
dare loge & day are dangerously prodigal ; 
those that dare misspend it are desperate, 

Ivy we take people as we find them, wel- 
coming all their good points and passing over 
the others, and being Kind and generous to all, 
we shall come much nearer to the truth about 
them than if we labour to make a oritical 
analysis of minds and hearts of which we can 
see Only a few fragments, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Everton Torrss, &0 —Pat a teacapful of 
water and one pound of sugar into a brass 
pan, with a quarter of a pound of batter beat 
into a cream; when the sugar ia dissolved add 
the butter, and keep stirring the mixtare over 
the fire until it sete, when @ little is pouced on 
to a buttered dish, and, juat before the toffee 
is done, add six drops of essence of lemon, 
White powdered sugar is used for this, 

Saumon OrcquettEs.—Ose can of salmon, 
one egg, well beaten, one-half cup of fine 
bread crumbe, salt, cayenne pepper, nutmeg, 
juice of half a lemon; drain off the liquor 
and mince the fish; melt and work in the 
butter, seacon, and, if necessary, moisten with 
& little of the liquor; add the crumbs; form 
the parts into rolls, which flour quickly, and 
stand them in a cold plage for an hour ; fry in 
hot fat and serve on # hot platter, garnished 
with fresh parsley. 

Sweet Omeretre.—Two eggs, one table- 
spoonfal fiae sugar, one tablespoonfal water, 
one teaspoonful vanilla or other flavouring, a 
tablespoonfal jam, haif ounce butter, Pat 
the water and sugar in a small saucepan to 
boil for a few minutes. Beat the yolks of the 
eggs till they look creamy, and pour the 
boiling sugar over them, stirring vigorously 
for a few minutes; add the vanilla. Then 
beat the whites to snow and stir them in 
gently. Melt the butter in an omeleste pan, 
pour in the omelette and putit into a quiet 
oven for about ten minutes till it has risen 
and is cooked. Tarn it out on a dish; put 
the jam in the. middle; double it over, dust 
is with fine augar and serve. This omelette 
can be cooked over the fire till it sete, shen in 
troné of the fire till is browns instead of in the 
oven. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lemons are being used in soap-making. 
In Japan the women load the vessels. 


Iupopration of patent medicines ia pro- 
hibited in Tarkey, 


Turse is a street in one-of the cities in Ger- 
many which is paved with rubber. 


On account of its monosyllabistic quality, 
Colgene ts the earieat language for telepbon- 
ing. 

Ir is urged by & Frenoh physician thas raw 
milk is one of our most dangerous comes- 
tibles. 

At Bombay ail the Hindoo sentries salcte 
any passing black oat, thinking it may pos- 
sibly be the soul of an Eaglish officer, 

Ture are three places known where green 
snow is found. One of these places is near 
Mt. Heola, Iceland, another fourteen miles 
east of the month of the Obi, and the third 
near Quito, South America. 

Tae oldest hoiel in Switzerland, and prob- 
ably the oldest in the world, ia the Hotel of 
the Three Kings, at Basle. Among its guests 
in 1026 were the Emperor Conrad II., hia eon, 
Henry IfI., and Radoiph, the last King of 
Bargundy. 

Tre latest of sil these machines is vhe 
automatic messenger-box. Drop in a penny, 
take out the writing materials, les down the 
deck, and write, Meanwhile a telegraph boy 
is being called by an electric communication 
working automaticaily. He arrives as you 
fiaish your note, and delivers it at once, 

Taat the world was inhabited long before 
authentic history began ia now one of the 
generally accepted facts. There are said to be 
more than three thousand prehistoric boild- 
ings in Sardinia, They are almost all in the 
fertile districts, and ara built in groups which 
are separated from one another by wide and 
generally barren places. 

Tue little King of Spain bas smoked his 
first cigarette! His Msjesty purloined it, it 
is said, from his mother’s box, and astonished 
his governesses by the case with which he 
took his initial poff at the national cocupa- 
tion, Report ia silent as to the consequences 
of the performance, but it ia safe to suppose 
that this pix year-old monarch felt somewhat 
uncomfor table. 

Wuaen flies sting sharply, and anta may be 
seen making haste with their tiny burdens; 
when the donkeys bray unusually, and the 
cows oluster in corners of the fields before 
milking time; when the pigs pick up s:rawa 
and carry them about with lively interesi, 
as if they had some business with them, cr 
wished to learn if strawe really do show the 
way the wind blows; when the dog is heavy 
with sleep, and the cat seems possessed to 
wash her face ; when all or any of these signe 
are seen they are uot in vain, for it issnre nos 
to be a dry time and rain is on the way. 

In Hindoo countries where our clocks are 
imported they are kept and used as ornamenis 
about the room, while for keeping account of 
tim e the natives frequently do as they have 
been accustomed to do all their lives, and 
measure it in their own way. Thus at some 
of the ont-of-the-way railway siations where 
English trains stop, a little copper pot in 
which a email hole has been bored is placed 
in a tub fall of water. It is supposed that i% 
will takean hour’s time to fill the little copper 
pot with the water that leaks through the 
hole. At any rate, when the pot is fi led and 
sinks, they believe that an honr has gone by, 
and the policeman at the station picks it ous, 
empties it, and puts is on tho top of the water 

fo measure more time. Bot ithe happen 
to be talking to some one or to be deep in & 
nap, he never makes any allowance for the 
time the little p2t has ben left under water. 
He b2gins to measure the nexs hour from the 
moment he picks it up. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. | mutixi-; Merterebetwoon eccond consinstanct ilegal;| | Dears ta“ Wattavers Ateanack,” which you would 


Duptry.—Dadley Oastle is in Staffordshire. 
JoBitex.—Qaeen Victoria was born May 24, 1819. 
Poor Jox.—The illegttimate children have no claim. 


Dame Durpey.—The Thursdays in December, 1884, 
wore 4th, llth, 18th, and 25th. 


OowstantiA.—Not necessarily, but under some cir- 
cumstances. 

Wii. —Get your ears and throat examined to find out 
what is the cause. 


T. F.—The offices you name are, so far as we know, 
perfectly reliable. 

Dowce.—Newoastle is the capital of the county of 
Northamberland. 


A Sorreres.—N> doctor can give a decided opinfon 
without a carefal examination. 


Oocewer.—The fountains are supplied with water 
from the water-mains. 

M. D.—Mr. Lowe's match tax proposal was made and 
withdrawn in April, 1871. 


Dick.—It ts a legal for a man to marry his deceased 
brother's widow. 


Our or Masten. —Live a healthy life, take moderate 
exercise in the open afr, and do not over-eat. 


Anton10.—We cannot advise you, ge nothing 
whatever of the shippiag firm you mention 

Inrerreeence. — Lord Ooleridge, the Lord Qhief 
Justice, is a member of the Church of England. 

In a Bap Way.—We cannot put your teeth back 
@> to a good dentist and have a proper set made. 

Baserre.—Impossible to state origin of either name, 
but Hogg is S:otch ; probably originally French. 

Lizzis.—We are not aware that ses, mountain, or 
moor, or, in fact, any other air, are responsible for 
insanity. 


Potty rv Disrress.—A landlord cannot raise a tenant's 
rent at any time he pleases. He must gtve notice, the 
same as notice to quit. 


T. D. W.—It cannot be done; the colour hag been 
quite washed out, and the only way to restore it would 
be to paint it again. 


Jack —I!f holidays are not provided for in your in- 
dentures you may try your claim by action in the 
Gounty Court. 

Fawcirut —You cannot go to San Franctsco for less 
than £20. all told; this taclades incidental expenses, 
such as food on journey. 


Gossip.—Toe late Earl Granville was twice married— 
fm 1840 and fin 1865. The present earl, a minor, was 
born ia 1872 

Ooraiz.—S ich a sentonce as "hanging, drawing, and 
quartering” has not been possible in this country 
during the present century. 


A. T.—All that the witaesses have to see is the testa- 
tor writiog his name. They witness the “signature,” 
not the will. 


Mamir.—It is only a Le’ nervous habit, which you 
must break yourself No medicine can help you. 
The more you notice it “the worse {t will get. 


Tommie Tockes, — There is no book such as you 
descrive in existence ; a great deal of law is not to be 
feund in any books, 

Taovstrs —A man who wishes to emigrate is not 
legally bound to allow his wife a separate maintenance 
if she refuse to go with him. 


8. A.—Impossible that any English lawyer could 
hold a Scotch legal appointment; the law of the two 
countries is altogether dissimilar. 


Annettz.—Monmonthshire is one of the forty counties 
of England, but for certata purposes it is treated as one 
of the counties of Wales. 


Jupy.—The Q1een has power to dissolve Parliament 
atthe request of the Prime Minister. To dissolve at 
her own caprice would be absolute government. 


M. U.—The Severn Tunnel is about four-and-a-half 
miles long, of which about two-and-a-quarter miles are 
under the waters of the Severn. 


Lorexiz.—There is nothing else that will do what you 
ask. if you wish to keep your hatr thick, you will have 
to leave off twisting is up in order to produce curls. 


Jacqurs.—The late Government reduced the tea duty. 
There is no duty on sugar, nor the Government 
proposed to reimpose the sugar tax. 


Inquiner —There is no society of the name to be 
found in the London Directory. Perhaps the cffive may 
be else where. 


Amaitious.—We fear that it would be difficult to 
get = editor to print your first attemp?, let alone pay 
jor 


Dotty Daisy Dimeie.—Take the triangular pieces of 
Carpet: border cut irom the —, sew the long edges 
together and bind them. They make pretty rugs. 

F. B.—Sctentific men now declare that eating before 
sleeping is of great benefit, and that a bowl of bread and 
mil, a mug of beer and a few biscuits, or a saucer of 
oatmeal before retiring will in a short time result in an 
increase of weight, strength, and general tone, 


Tep.—The “ United Kingdom ” inclades Great Britain 
and Ireland; that {s, Eogland and Scotland (ss Great 
Britain) united to Ireland by the Act of 1800. 

M. N. B.—You had better take your songs to a music 
—— get his opinion, but poetry is a drug in 


Seusahhg an0 ob @ selena Eieane {end Gs? ts ‘Wan 
principal almanacks published in this country. 


Bewny.—Apply to Domine tnd, 3 are | finding 


referring to a river boat ; or to the shore if you 
mean an ocean-going steamer. 
Exquimer —No, answer ; should 


cannot give precise 
say the fare will amount to about £40 all told, 
boat, railway, and eoach fare; there is no cheap route. 


0.G produces best Cheddar cheese ; 
Leicestershire, Stilton; and Cheshire and Gloucester 
shire are also famous tor their cheese-making. 

H. T. 8 —House of Commons, Westminster ; that is 
the surest address for all M P.'s while Parlfameat is in 
session; letters are at once forwarded to absen' 
membors. 

Mera.—A special loense is granted by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and costs about £29. When it has been 

, the mony may be solemnized anywhere 





and at any hour. 


THREE KISSES OF FAREWELL. 


om, aly three, my darling, 
Sopa te, solemn, slow ; 

Not hike the swift and joyous ones 
We used to know 

When we because wa loved each other, 
Simply to taste love's sweets, 

And lavished our kisses as summer 
Lavishes heats ; 

Bat as they kiss whose hearts are wrung 
When hope and fear are spent, 

-_ nothing og a to give, except 

A sacrament 


= of the three, my darling, 
Is sacred unto pain ; 
bc have hurt each other often, 


We shall again ; 
When we pine beseuse we miss each other, 
And do not understand 
How the written words are so much colder 
Than eye and hand, 
I kias thee, dear, for any such psin 
Which we may give or take ; 
Buried, forgiven, before it comer, 
For our love's sake, 


The second kiss, my darling, 
Ts fall of Joy's sweet thrill’; 

We have blessed each other always, 
We always will. 

We shall pty until we find seach cther 
Past all of time and space ; 

We shall listen till we hear cach other 


I kfes thee, dar! 
Which we shall know ! 


{me O my darling, 
My love—I cannot see 


We may die and never see each other, 
Die with no time to give 

Any sign that our hearts are faithiul 
To die as live. 

Token of what they will not see 
Who see our breath, 


This one last kiss, my darling, 
eal of death, 8. H. 


Vatourn.—We have no means of getting answers 
elther of the questions; as for the second, we don’s 
belteve there is any authentic record of the nationality 
of the man who firat scaled Gibraltar rock. 


A. R.—Detestives are chosen from among the men 
already serving in the police force—those who show 
aptitude in that direction having preference. You would 
first require to join as an pom policeman. 

Brrpie.—There is what is called the oral system of 
teac! the dumb, by which the latter are enabled to 
pened py h they do not hear; they watch the words 

lormed by the lips of their teachers. 

8. Y.—Stokers oan enlist for five or = an, years, but 
twelve-years’ men are d they have the 
option of re-entering for other ten yoors, which qualifies 
for pension. 

Pirrro.—The 74th Highlanders were first ia the 
assault on Tel-el-Keber, though the first to mount the 
breastwork of the trenches was Donald Cameron, of 
the 7th. 


Moon-strvuck —The same side of the moon is always 
turned towards us, for as she goes round the earth she 
slowly turns on her own axis, and makes one revolution 
in exactly the same time as she takes to go round us. 


_| some trade likely 


Youna os — ie out the shore steward 
tain whether he to hire you as an assistant 
steward: don't iy th many Fg yg 
you, an means that you are going to waste a part 
of your vp TL A 


guns ts tans an een le denice of ts 

men 

aversged 6 feet 6 inches in height ; H Highlanders are not 
~ tall ; the Islemen are, but taken over all 

conte of Settens gotally avenge gute 


alt 


‘ the 
height than the Highlanders, 


gina LB Pat AY 
‘ are ; 
will find everywhere among shopkeepers « disposition 
So cuneemie with gen tn Eneinie aiken with success; 
but put yourself tn Cook's hands and all difficulty wili 
be removed ; your guide then does all the talking. 


3 
iE 


H. P.—The depth to which a diver has 
descended is 34 or 204 feet, an enormous depth 
when ken into consideration, and not 


poy is to have it lowered about an inch at all times, 

no what your space may be, as that 

foul air to flow out as speedily as it is generated. 

oe ee oe —— a 
lo overnight. they are merely plunged 

water, it is better to leave them unsoaked ; but if 


atatns removed water, and all other 

treated as they be, and the clothes then 
soaked in cold water ht, a little soap being 
rubbed on the wristbands Be eee Se 
ae ee SS ey ee Tae prove a 


"Conran ae mato panto is “lost In 
Phoesicla x. Greece, and the Roman and 
social, or funeral The 


guild is found in Aoglo’Sax "Bogland, and, but rather as a 
on 
fraternity for ae Nye pm he pe Ay YR 


seeing to the { funeral rites of deceased 
members, andsoon. It was the first brunt of the 
Norman Conquest had tt ita force that the Craft 
Gaild—the &@ particular trade—and “4 
Merchant Guild—the federation of all trades—began to 
to | rise into importance. 

Br.ia.—There are and but the number 
of those that stick compared to the number that do not 
is losignifican' folio’ recipe is for a paste that 


t. 
is asserted will stick to almost anything :—Take three 
parts of sugar of lead, Ape pr phe dary Deng, me 
gum arabic and sixteen parts of wheat flou lve 
the gum arabic in two quarts of warm water. When 
cold stir in the wheat flour 


shows signs cf boiling. 
for use. 





Tux Lenpow Reapex, Post-free. Throee-halipencs 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence, 

Aut Back Nomezrs, Parrs and Votumss are in prin 
and may be had of all booksellers, , 


NOTICE —Part 37) Now Ready, Bixpence, 
tree, Eightpence. iso VoL LVL hound in cloth, ta 64. 


@@ Avi Lerress 10 3s Appressxp To THz Eprroz oF 
Taz Lonpow Reaper, 834, Strand, W.0. 





Brprro.—The firat steam vessela to reach New York 
from Great Britatn were the Sirive and the Great 
Western The Sirius, a ship of 760 tons, satled trom 
Uork, aprii 4, 1838, andthe Great Western, 1,840 tone | 
left Bristol three days later. sey arrived on 





April 23 
the Sirius in the morning and the Great Western tn the 
afternoon. fe TiS ES 
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